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Dr. Conant’s pledges for Germany 

In the course of hearings in the Senate preliminary to 
his confirmation as U. S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, Dr. James B. Conant gave some significant assur- 
ances which, if adhered to, will contribute immeas- 
urably towards the success of his important mission. 
Fears had been expressed that his views on education 
might compromise his influence with the present Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic. The Christian Demo- 
cratic party of Chancellor Adenauer is the forthright 
defender of the very system of education about which 
Dr. Conant expressed such alarm in his Boston speech 
of April 7, 1952. The new High Commissioner, under 
questioning by Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana, said 
that his ideas on education were not exportable and 
pledged that he would not express criticism of the 
German school system or suggest that German state 
schools be reorganized according to his own ideas of 
democratic school organization. Asked point-blank if 
he thought denominational religious instruction in 
tax-supported schools was incompatible with the ideals 
of a democracy, Dr. Conant answered, “No.” He con- 
tended that his Boston speech was “in no way anti- 
religious.” Although the statement was made before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in executive, 
or closed, session, portions of Dr. Conant’s testimony 
were communicated to the press. We cite from the NC 
release. If these extracts adequately represent the 
present intentions of our new High Commissioner, they 
constitute assurance that he has been well-briefed on 
one special hazard that could jeopardize his mission. 


Mr. Childs speaks out 

J. Rives Childs, for thirty years a career diplomat 
in the Middle East, took a few parting shots at Amer- 
ican policy in that area when he retired recently as 
Ambassador to Ethiopia. On Feb. 8 he wrote a letter 
of recommendations to Henry A. Byroade, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs. The views 
expressed in the note coincide in many instances with 
policies America has advocated over the past year. 
1) The United States should support the Government 
of General Naguib in Egypt, who “deserves the most 
unreserved backing by the Western powers” (Am. 
12/13/52, pp. 297-9). 2) President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt undermined the French in Morocco by 
recklessly encouraging complete Moroccan indepen- 
dence. We should rather urge “liberty within the 
French Union” (7/19/52, pp. 395-7). 3) We should 
make it clear to the Israelis that we cannot go on 
giving them aid unless they are prepared to com- 
promise with the Arabs and implement the UN de- 
cisions on Palestine (1/17, p. 420). 4) In regard to 
Iran, Mr. Childs’ views are by far the bluntest yet 
offered. Iran, he believes, is ripe for chaos and anarchy. 
The only alternative to seizure by Russia is occupation 
by the United States or partition between ourselves 
and the Soviets. Such a policy would, of course, mark 
the return to the very thing we are trying to avoid— 
solution of the world’s problems by power politics. 
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Nevertheless, if Russia makes the first move over Iran’s 
northern frontier, the free world will have no choice 
but to protect the oil-rich southern half of the country. 
It must at least be prepared for any eventuality. 


Farewell to wage controls 

The President’s executive order of Feb. 6 abolishing 
wage controls was the first demonstration of his great 
faith, which he often expressed during the campaign 
last fall, in our system of private enterprise. It was 
also an act of faith in the good sense and moderation 
of businessmen and labor leaders. It remains to be 
seen whether or not Mr. Eisenhower's faith is well- 
founded. The first result of the executive order will 
be a flood of wage increases, but this was anticipated. 
When the Wage Board shut up shop, it had on its 
docket about 11,000 wage agreements jointly submit- 
ted for approval by unions and employers. These 
agreements, calling in every case for wage hikes, can 
now be immediately put into force. Slightly more than 
22,000 additional wage agreements which the Board 
modified during its tenure are sure to be quickly 
reopened. In most of these cases, employers will 
probably agree to grant whatever part of the increase 
the Board lopped off as exceeding the limits of the 
stabilization program. Thus the purchasing power of 
the workers and the cost of doing business—both 
inflationary factors—are shortly to be increased on a 
significant scale. Furthermore, since in many instances 
employers are now free to raise prices—in his executive 
order of Feb. 6, the President also suspended price 
controls on 12 per cent of the items in the cost-of-living 
index—the strain on their good judgment will be 
severe. Should it prove to be too severe, the President 
is betting that competition will keep price-happy 
businessmen in line. The forces of supply and demand, 
he said in his executive order, are “approaching a 
practicable balance.” That is true for most commodi- 
ties, but it is a delicate balance that can be easily 
upset. 


Diocesan institutes for lay leaders 

Organized Catholic Action in the United States got 
a vitamin-packed shot in the arm by the mass affiliation 
on Feb. 15 of some 330 parish councils of the Arch- 
diocese of Boston with the National Council of Catho- 
lic Men and the National Council of Catholic Women. 
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When Archbishop Cushing of Boston, who is Episcopal 
Chairman of the Department of Lay Organizations- 
NCWC, announced his plan to the board of directors 
of NCCW at their recent meeting in Washington, he 
added words of advice that have long needed saying. 
We will not have an enlightened and alert laity, the 
Archbishop said in effect, until our parish councils 
come alive. But the vitality of the parish council de- 
pends upon the quality of its leadership. Hence the 
importance of his recommendation that Diocesan 
Councils sponsor special training institutes on current 
controversial questions “so as to teach parish-council 
officers leadership.” Such institutes should be especially 
helpful in training those officers to make better use of 
the program suggestions sent to them regularly by the 
national headquarters. In the case of the Council of 
Women, a tremendous amount of valuable working 
material is prepared by no fewer than eighteen 
committees, including those on legislation, civil 
defense, immigration, libraries and literature, social 
action, international relations and youth, family and 
parent education. We can understand how its very 
volume might baffle the local leader untrained in the 
techniques of using it. So we hope the idea of the 
diocesan institute catches on in both NCCM and 
NCCW. 


Catholic lay journalists 

The novel that won the recent National Book Award 
was titled The Invisible Man. To become invisible, it 
would seem, is too often the undeserved fate of those 
lay men and women who labor in the field of Catholic 
journalism. The tribute paid them by Rev. Thomas A. 
Meehan, editor of the Chicago New World and presi- 
dent of the Catholic Press Association, in the Feb. 6 
issue of his paper serves as a timely reminder of what 
we owe them. Father Meehan had just returned from 
a seminar conducted by the Catholic Institute of the 
Press at Okauchee, Wis. The group of twenty-five at 
the meeting consisted mostly of lay workers, and 
Father Meehan did a little meditating about them. 
“Many of them,” he realized, 


had sacrificed brilliant futures in public relations 
and other forms of communication to teach jour- 
nalism in such a way that Christian principles 
would override the sensational in the news. Others 
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were serving .. . as editors at a definite financial 
sacrifice to themselves. 
Father Meehan found that all the laymen at the 
seminar had families of from five to eight children. 
Yet “they assiduously and prayerfully turn down 
attractive offers in the secular field of communication 
to further the cause of Christ.” 

The more we saw of them, the prouder we be- 
came of the great body of the Catholic laity which 
has dedicated its life to . . . the dissemination of 
Catholic truth through the media of Catholic 
books, magazines and newspapers. 


We heartily second Father Meehan’s tribute. 


Frank Estis: Catholic press apostle 

The mention of Frank Estis in Feature “X” last 
week (2/14, p. 536) put us in touch with an amazingly 
energetic apostle of the Catholic press. We wondered 
whether the figure of 432 converts in 1951 which our 
contributor attributed to him and his group was really 
accurate, so we called Mr. Estis in Chicago. He veri- 
fied the figure and called our attention to an article 
about him by John Kuenster in Columbia for January. 
Mr. Estis, an active Knight of Columbus, has been 
handing out Catholic literature to shut-ins since 1920. 
Himself hospitalized as a result of wounds suffered in 
World War I, he discovered that his fellow-veterans 
ate up the Catholic magazines a friend had brought 
him. That did it. Since then he and his helpers have 
disseminated about 40 million pieces of literature. (A 
picture in Columbia shows a group of 25, three of them 
Catholic Negroes.) Every Sunday they leave about 
5,000 pieces in Chicago’s Cook County Hospital alone 
(capacity: 3,400). Elsewhere, mainly in three other 
hospitals and in Cook County Jail, they deliver three 
times that amount. Among the several thousand con- 
verts who have come from recipients of this literature 
have been 32 former Communists. Mr. Estis can use 
all the Catholic periodicals and pamphlets he can get 
his hands on. He has distributed thousands of copies 
of America. We heartily endorse the request Mr. Estis 
makes in our correspondence columns this week. 
Readers who wish to cooperate in this holy work 
should send their used copies of magazines and pam- 
phlets to Mr. Frank Estis, 2004 S. Albany St., Chicago 
23, Ill. 


Magnuson Report—number five 

The People Speak, Volume V of the report of the 
President's Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation, was released to the public on Feb. 11 ( Wash- 
ington: Govt. Printing Office. 52lp. $2.50). This 
volume—Nos. II-IV have not yet appeared—consists 
of excerpts from the statements of hundreds of people 
who came before the commission to give their views 
on local and national health problems during the 
August and September regional hearings held in 
Philadelphia, Dallas, Raleigh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cleveland and San Francisco. No restrictions 
limited either the number of witnesses who testified or 
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the variety of health topics on which they chose to 
give their views. Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, chairman of 
the commission, was greatly pleased by the interest 
people showed in the hearings: 

The public outpouring at these hearings ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine hopes. The good people 
came in, from the big cities and from the forks of 
the creek, and they gave us moving testimony of 
— and abiding concern for better health 
or all. 


Volume V substantiates the claim of the chairman 
that it is a “primer on health and it fills a big gap in 
the field.” The testimony of doctors, labor leaders, 
ministers, farmers, social workers and others is simply 
recorded as given, though not always in full. Excerpts 
from the question-and-answer exchange between the 
witness and the commissioners are occasionally added. 
The time allotted for the presentation of briefs 
was necessarily limited. Unlike many transcripts of 
hearings, the report contains little excess verbiage in 
presenting a useful fund of information on the nation’s 
health needs. 


Repeal the Buy American Act 

Rep. Frank E. Smith of Mississippi, who was only 
fifteen years old when the law was passed, has intro- 
duced a bill to repeal that relic of the Great Depres- 
sion known as the Buy American Act. As he rightly 
pointed out in the House on Feb. 3, this law, in addi- 
tion to being out of date, is in direct conflict with 
President Eisenhower's recommendation that we econ- 
omize by buying abroad more of the manufactured 
articles required for mutual defense. Under the terms 
of the Buy American Act, the Government is not per- 
mitted to purchase anything from foreign firms for 
use here unless the price, including duty, is 25 per 
cent below the lowest American bid. That provision 
is nothing more than a high tariff and a Government 
subsidy in disguise. It is an expensive subsidy, too. 
Since the law was enacted, according to the Washing- 
ton Daily News for January 22, it has cost the taxpayers 
of this country at least $2 billion. It would have cost 
much more had not the act been twice modified (by 
executive order during World War II, and again more 
recently) to permit military purchases abroad. The 
Smith bill (H. R. 613) would not only repeal the Buy 
American Act; it would also abolish the equally out- 
dated stipulation in the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 that all REA borrowers must use only goods 
which have been manufactured in the United States 
and contain no foreign materials. So long as that sort 
of legislation remains on the books, our foreign friends 
have reason to doubt the sincerity of our new popular 
slogan: “Trade, Not Aid.” 


War relief becomes flood relief 

Nothing short of thrilling was the Atlantic Com- 
munity’s outpouring of aid to flood-stricken Britain and 
the Low Countries. Thanks to what Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands called “a springtide of sympathy run- 
ning in the opposite direction” to the flood, her govern- 


ment was enabled to announce just a few days after 
the floods came that it needed no more blankets, shoes 
or clothing. We think American Catholics are entitled 
to take pride in the part War Relief Services-NCWC 
had in making that announcement possible. When the 
news broke on Feb. 2 that Holland’s dikes had been 
breached, WRS had en route to Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many, a shipment of more than 200,000 pounds of 
blankets, shoes and clothing destined for distribution 
to refugees. The ship was scheduled to stop at Rotter- 
dam. WRS cabled a request to the steamship line’s 
office there to permit unloading of the consignment 
for immediate use by the victims of the flood. When 
the line replied that it could not do so in the absence 
of a new consignee, WRS directed its Frankfort repre- 
sentative, Rev. Alfred Schneider, to go to Rotterdam 
and accept the shipment. On Feb. 5 he cabled: “Mis- 
sion accomplished—200,000 pounds to Holland—30,- 
000 pounds to Belgium—20,000 pounds to Britain.” 
WBRS’s mission of mercy to the refugees in Germany, 
however, remains unaccomplished. The shipment di- 
verted to the Hollanders, British and Belgians was 
valued at more than a half-million dollars. We hope 
our readers will remember the new needs of WRS 
when they contribute to the Bishops’ fund for the 
victims of war on Laetare Sunday, March 15. 


More immigrants for Canada? 

Forecast of a more liberal immigration policy in 
Canada was made by the Ensign, Canadian national 
Catholic weekly newspaper, in its Feb. 7 issue. Since 
last July Canada has been virtually closed to all but 
U. S., British, Dutch and German immigrants. Accord- 
ing to Ensign’s news editor, Douglas Roche, Canada 
will shortly relax its strict “selective” immigration 
policy. Minister of Immigration Walter Harris is ex- 
pected to announce the freer policy when he tabulates 
for Parliament the immigration totals for 1952. Last 
Dec. 3 Mr. Harris announced that the total number of 
immigrants for the first ten months of that year stood 
at 146,236, as compared with 152,473 for the same 
period of 1951. A breakdown of the 1952 figures 
showed an actual increase of about 46 per cent in 
immigration from the British Isles and 22 per cent 
from the United States. As against these increases 
there were some 20,000 fewer immigrants from other 
countries, so that over-all totals were down 4 per cent. 
The current rate of immigration, about 10,000 a month, 
is less than half what it was a year ago. The slowdown 
this year was a deliberate attempt to avoid what 
happened the previous winter when failure of the 
economy to absorb the newcomers rapidly enough 
resulted in overcrowded reception centers, much dis- 
content and public criticism. For an efficient economy 
Canada needs twice her present population. A more 
liberal immigration policy would seem to be a vote 
of confidence in Canada’s future. Canada’s booming 
economy, with labor income for the first 10 months of 
1952 at an all-time high of $8.9 billion, is one reason 
for the current talk about an open-door policy. 
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Dead end in South Africa 

The Nationalist Government of South Africa con- 
tinues from day to day to mire itself deeper in a morass 
of coercive legislation designed to cope with native 
resentment against the Government's racial policies. 
Premier Daniel F. Malan on Jan. 27 asked for a law 
giving him dictatorial powers to deal with the emer- 
gency. On Feb. 2 he proposed a law which threatens 
with fines, imprisonment and the lash all who publicly 
criticize his regime or its racial legislation. The Oppo- 
sition, consisting of the United party, Torch Com- 
mando (a veterans’ group) and the small Labor party, 
were vehement in their protests against the proposed 
measures. Nevertheless, in view of the widespread 
unrest among the natives, the riots in Port Elizabeth 
last November and of the example of the Mau Mau in 
Kenya, the Opposition reluctantly consented to the 
proposed laws, provided certain safeguards were in- 
serted. Elections are scheduled for April, and the 
Opposition felt that it stood no chance with the white 
electorate if it failed to strengthen the Government's 
hand. The only result, one must feel, will be to dis- 
credit the moderate native leaders, who have so far 
held their followers fairly well in check, and to leave 
the field to the extremists, among them the Com- 
munists. This is the bankruptcy of racial policy in 
South Africa. 


Central African Federation 

The plan for a Central African Federation of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
made public in London on Feb. 5, evoked no wave 
of enthusiasm either in Britain or Africa. The con- 
ference of representatives of the three territories and 
the United Kingdom, which spent all of January 
hammering out the details, got off to an inauspicious 
start when native African representatives from North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland refused to take part in it. 
These are protectorates, in contrast to Southern 
Rhodesia, which is practically self-governing, and the 
natives feared that the proposed federation would 
withdraw the protection of the British Colonial Office. 
This would leave them to the mercies of the white 
inhabitants, who number less than 200,000 as against 
the 6 million Africans in the three territories. While 
the natives, with an eye on Malan’s South Africa, felt 
that the civil guarantees in the scheme would prove 
ineffective, Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, felt that they were an interference 
by faraway London with the men on the spot, who 
understood the problems of dealing with natives. A 
referendum is to be held in Southern Rhodesia; if it 
accepts the federation, the governments of the other 
two territories have promised to accept also. The 6 
million natives will not have very much say in the 
decision. If the federation is to have any chance of 
success, it can only be as an instrument for bringing 
the Africans to political maturity and equal partner- 
ship with the whites in the government of their own 
native lands. 
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CIVICS VIA TV 

Attitudes toward television vary all the way from 
“I wouldn’t have the thing around” to “I couldn't 
live without it!” One fact, however, is undeniable: 
this new miracle of audio-visual communication pro- 
vides superb opportunities for civic education. 

For example, on Sunday, February 8, from 1 to 7:30 
P.M., no fewer than nine programs devoted to public 
affairs, all but one 30-minute programs, were viewable 
in New York. Senator Taft led off on “Youth Wants to 
Know” (WNBT ). His all-out views on our Far Eastern 
policies made front-page news. The teen-agers on this 
weekly program ask as a rule remarkably searching 
questions. They did on February 8. 

Next came “Junior Press Conference,” in which four 
editors of college papers (including Mary Therese 
Hartigan, College of New Rochelle) peppered Chair- 
man Harold H. Velde of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee very pointedly on “Communism 
in Our Colleges” (WJZ-TV). Mr. Velde insisted his 
group would not investigate “education,” but only 
“subversives in education”; not individual colleges, 
but—well, that was where the collegians gave him a 
pretty bad time. Why, they asked, doesn’t he make 
clear exactly what and whom he does intend to investi- 
gate, and how? His answer was that his ideas would 
not necessarily control the action of other committee 
members. Anyway, they have a line on certain suspects. 

On the “American Forum of the Air” (WNBT), 
Senators Humphrey (D., Minn.) and Smathers (D., 
Fla.) had it out on “The Future of the Democratic 
Party.” To judge from their hassle, that future will 
see a pretty tough struggle between Northern and 
Southern sectors. 

Sen Clinton Anderson (N. M.) was “Man of the 
Week” (WCBS-TV ). Under questioning he explained, 
for example, that one reason why farm income has 
dropped is that farmers are getting only 45 per cent, 
against a previous 55 per cent, of what people spend 
for food. Meat prices, he felt, were almost sure to 
come down and stay down for a time because cattle- 
men have been adding to their herds at the rate of 5 
million head a year during the past two years. 

At 4 P.M. Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey and 
his chief assistants took turns explaining their func- 
tions (WCBS-TV, “State of the Nation”). They made 
it very clear that Treasury officials want to balance 
the budget before taxes are reduced. 

On “Meet the Veep” (WNBT) Alben Barkley was 
more entertaining than enlightening, but he did point 
out how much heavier the burdens of Congressmen 
are today than forty years ago. The U. S. Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, George B. Allen, was on “Meet the 
Press” (WNBT). Though restrained by diplomatic 
proprieties, he provided an interesting half-hour. After 
Edward Murrow’s “See It Now” (WCBS-TV) came 
the “Georgetown University Forum” (WABD), which 
has vastly improved and is always good. 

What more could one ask than over four hours of 
civic education at this high level? R. C. H. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 





UNDERSCORINGS 











\necemenennor 


Even before his inauguration, President Eisenhower 
was reported to be irked over the constant press 
“leaks” on his future plans and appointments. Once 
in the White House, he clamped a rigid lid of secrecy 
on his official family. After his first Cabinet meeting, 
the participants filed past the reporters dutifully 
repeating the formula, “No Comment.” 

The very next day columnist Drew Pearson, figur- 
atively thumbing his nose, put into quotes statements 
supposedly made at the Cabinet meeting. This was 
probably only a gesture, but it was significant. Every 
top-flight Washington news reporter and commentator 
earns and keeps his job by the contacts and sources 
he has for learning secrets he can publish. If he loses 
those, he is through. 

It looks as if, for a time at least, the Executive 
Branch will offer lean pickings, but there is always 
the Congress. Many of its members are notoriously 
unable to keep secrets they have heard in executive 
sessions and hearings of committees. They can always 
be depended upon to “leak” these secrets in return for 
some later flattering mention in the press. 

Sometimes Congressmen “spill” secrets on their own. 
The classic example was the hydrogen bomb. Some 
dozens of people, including this observer, had known 
since 1945 that the atomic scientists were thinking 
of and intermittently working on that bomb. It never 
occurred to us to print that fact. It remained for a 
member of Congress to reveal it on TV. 

A simple method for a legman for a news service 
or columnist is to trail a taxi load of Congressmen 
from the Hill to their destination, then quickly engage 
the same taxi. In a half-hour’s ride the driver will 
have told Everything. This observer has not made a 
practice of this, but has on occasion, on taking a taxi 
from some hotel, had a fairly complete briefing from 
one of Washington’s loquacious drivers. 

The lady reporters, by following the cocktail and 
bridge-party circuits, can get fruitful results. States- 
men do talk to their wives, and there is competition 
for prestige on knowing “the inside, my dear.” 

Then there is the calculated leak, or trial balloon, 
a technique highly favored by F. D. Roosevelt. A 
projected policy or appointment was told to a favored 
reporter to try out public reaction. The reporter and 
his editors usually took the fifty-fifty risk of being 
repudiated if the reaetion was bad. It may never be 
known if the recent leak to an AP reporter, three days 
in advance, of the release of Chiang’s forces on For- 
mosa was of this latter type. 

In any case, it may be taken for granted that the 
new Administration will resign itself to the fact that 
most of its secrets will come out in the press. 

WitFri Parsons. 


The 600 Newman Clubs which care for the spiritual, 
intellectual and social welfare of 300,000 Catholic 
students on secular campuses in the United States 
will celebrate National Cardinal Newman Day on Feb. 
22. Rev. Paul J. Hallinan of Cleveland, national chap- 
lain, will discuss “The Cardinal and the Campus” on 
the “Church of the Air” program (CBS, 10:30 A.M., 
EST). Rev. John K. Daly, New York Province chap- 
lain, will be interviewed on “This Week in Religion” 
(Dumont TV network, 5:40 P.M., EST). 

Bb The National Catholic Conference on Family Life 
will hold its annual meeting in Philadelphia, Mar. 16- 
18. The theme will be “The Father, Head of the Home.” 
The conference is sponsored by the Family Life Bu- 
reau, NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.... Xavier University, Cincinnati, will 
hold its 6th annual Family Life Conference, Mar. 13- 
15. The conference will emphasize marriage as a life 
of blessing and will discuss preparation for it. For the 
program, write the Family Life Institute, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 

p Pastors and societies seeking Catholic religious 
films for Lenter showings can get the 1953 Catholic 
Film Directory by sending 10¢ in postage to the Cath- 
olic Film Center, 29 Salem Way, Yonkers 3, N. Y. 
& Replying to protests raised when the Toledo, Ohio, 
Metropolitan Housing Authority announced its inten- 
tion of opening three housing projects to Negro as 
well as white occupancy, Msgr. Michael J. Doyle, 
director of Catholic Charities of the diocese, said: 


There’s only one position that a Catholic can 
take. . . . In the interest of social justice Catho- 
lics should recognize the right of non-white 
peoples to enjoy all the privileges of citizenship. 

Decent housing, added the Monsignor, like a just wage 
and equal economic opportunity, is not merely a privi- 
lege, but a right under God and the state. 
B& Called by Newsweek in its Feb. 16 issue “about as 
comprehensive a piece as can be gathered on the 
Church in the Communist state,” the special report 
prepared by the research staff of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe and discussed in last week’s 
America (“Red satellites vs. religion,” p. 530) will 
shortly be released in pamphlet form. The title will be 
The Red and the Black, and it will be distributed by 
America Press (50¢ a copy). The report chronicles 
Communist persecution of religion behind the Iron 
Curtain and analyses its techniques. 
B® The Confraternity of the Passion (5700 N. Harlem 
Ave., Chicago 7) has published The Little Office of the 
Passion, an English translation from the fourth Latin 
edition, issued in 1948 (100p. 25¢ a copy; $1 for 5). 
C. K. 
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A second front opens up 


Debate waxed furious in the Senate chamber on 
February 6 as members of the “loyal opposition” fired 
their first broadside at our new Korean war policy. 
While Senate Democrats questioned the wisdom of 
giving Chiang Kai-shek carte blanche to attack the 
mainland of China, it developed that Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford, commander of our Pacific fleet, was 
urging President Eisenhower to follow up his Formosa 
decision by ordering a stringent blockade of China’s 
coast. Whatever the ultimate decision on the blockade, 
the new Formosa policy has officially committed us 
to taking the play away from the enemy by hitting 
him where and when he least expects it outside of 
Korea. The consequence of possible Communist retali- 
ation had the Senate opposition seriously worried. 

Before getting excited over the unleashing of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces, however, it is well to keep in mind 
that there are things he can do and things he cannot 
do. Reconquest of the China mainland is not even a 
remote possibility. The Reds have some 600,000 troops 
deployed in the coastal areas. Only 250,000 of Chiang’s 
forces can be counted as efficient fighting units. They 
are totally dependent on the United States for arms, 
which are not yet available in sufficient quantities. 
It is only remotely possible that the Nationalists may 
be able to establish a permanent bridgehead at some 
future date. 

The most we can expect from Generalissimo Chiang 
are harassing operations such as his army has been 
engaged in during the past year while the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet obligingly looked the other way. So far 
his hit-and-run raids have made no difference one 
way or another in the Korean situation. It remains to 
be seen whether his official unshackling will have any 
more effect. 

President Eisenhower’s Formosa decision, however, 
was a good psychological move. After the long months 
of sparring for time during the fruitless truce talks, 
we are once again taking the aggressive attitude we 
took in June, 1950. We may have begun to worry the 
Kremlin and Peking, for the decision to give Chiang 
Kai-shek a free hand is most likely the initial step 
in a long-term policy of trying to get Asians to hold 
the line in Asia. If that be the case, given time, we 
may soon have the Reds off balance. 

On the other hand it would be a mistake to lull 
ourselves into the complacent belief that giving the 
Generalissimo free rein involves no risk whatever in 
relation to the Korean war. Two can play at taking 
an aggressive attitude outside of Korea. There is 
nothing to prevent communism’s 4,500-plane Far 
Eastern air force from striking at Formosa or even 
Japan in retaliation. If that happens the entire Far 
East will be aflame and there will be less chance of 
putting out the conflagration than there is of dousing 
the fire in Korea. 

A decision to blockade China will not be so easily 
arrived at. Because the United States acted unilaterally 
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in imposing restrictions on Chiang Kai-shek, it can 
now act unilaterally in removing them. A blockade, 
however, involves every nation trading with China, 
most of them supporters of the UN’s purpose in Korea. 
Such an ardent advocate of more aggressive military 
action as Senator Taft appears convinced that we had 
therefore better approach with caution the problem of 
blockading China. On February 9 he remarked that it 
would be more advisable to negotiate with the British 
regarding restrictions on their China trade “and get 
two-thirds of what we want” than to risk American- 
British unity by unilateral U. S. action against the 
Chinese. 

Most of the nations trading with China are not 
doing so out of love for the Chinese Communists but 
out of necessity. Ceylon, for example, is known to be 
shipping them rubber, not because she is supporting 
their war effort but because she needs the rice China 
can supply. Can we supply that rice on equally favor- 
able terms so as to enable the Ceylonese to spurn the 
Communist offer? Would-be blockaders must first think 
through such problems as these. Otherwise we may 
force nations that cannot approve our action to take 
a position of neutrality. 

This Review does not oppose a blockade of China, 
if it can hasten the end of the Korean war. We should 
first, however, try to enlist the support of the free 
world before putting an economic squeeze on Com- 
munist China. This would seem to be elementary 
prudence. Evidently President Eisenhower is aware of 
the risks involved. As the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee learned on February 10, he is not yet 
determined to go it alone in a China blockade. 


Veneration, not superstition 


The January 19 issue of Life magazine presented a 
brief article entitled “A Saint Is Displayed.” It de- 
scribed the celebration of the fourth centenary of 
the death of St. Francis Xavier. During the celebration 
the saint’s body, remarkably preserved, was carried 
in solemn procession through the streets of Old Goa 
and put on view in a glass-windowed silver sar- 
cophagus in the Cathedral. The main picture of the 
article shows Xavier's head. Others depict a pilgrim 
about to kiss the saint’s exposed toes, and the open 
coffin seen from above as it was borne through the 
crowd. 

Perhaps as presented in the pages of an American 
magazine of “popular appeal” all this was bound to 
offend the sensibilities of some people. These publica- 
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tions appeal to mere curiosity rather than a sense of 
reverence for what is sacred. It is another thing, how- 
ever, to say that the celebration itself was reprehen- 
sible. And Life’s readers took exception to the events in 
Goa, not Life’s reporting of them. 

Indignant protests appeared in Life for February 9. 
To one correspondent the veneration of Xavier's body 
was “like something out of the Dark Ages”; to another 
it was “thoroughly nauseating.” 

These and other comments repeated the perennial 
protests against any veneration of relics, no matter 
what form it takes. One letter reads: 

Saint Francis Xavier is dead. Any miraculous 

powers he may have possessed are with his soul, 

not with his lifeless shell . . . The exhibition of 
parts of the bodies of saints to stir religious feel- 
ing amounts to idolatry, an act condemned under 
the First Commandment. 
Another correspondent, a “Catholic in good standing,” 
feared that the impression of idolatry was bound to be 
made upon non-Catholic readers. 

It should suffice to point out, as Life itself did very 
briefly, that Catholics do not “worship” the dead body 
nor any other relics of a saint. Worship is the supreme 
act of homage and can be offered to God alone. Nor 
do we attribute to the mortal remains of the saints 
any inherent supernatural powers. That would be 
superstition, forbidden by the First Commandment. 

We honor Francis Xavier because of the extraord- 
inary holiness of his life and because his soul is now 
in heaven. We cherish and respect the body of Xavier 
because it shared intimately in Xavier's quest for 
sanctity and in his unsurpassed missionary labors. The 
acts by which we honor the mortal remains of the 
saint serve to carry our minds aloft in loving tribute 
to Xavier himself and to vivify for us the Christlike 
ideals he exemplified. 

By reverencing and imitating God’s servant, we 
please and honor God Himself. A human father is 
deeply gratified when a school places among its prized 
trophies some material possession that had been used 
by his son. So our heavenly Father delights to have 
us venerate the body in which a soul beloved by Him 
once dwelt. 


Congress and the 


European Army 


While Secretary of State Dulles expressed himself on 
his return from Europe as “mildly optimistic” about 
the early formation of the European Defense Com- 
munity, his prepared statement was a shade more 
cautious: 

We do not minimize the difficulties confronted 
by those who have undertaken this great project, 
but we believe that there is a responsible deter- 
mination to bring the project to completion. 

We wish the Congress understood better both the 
difficulties involved and the degree of determination 
the Europeans are showing. If Mr. Dulles made the 


peremptory demands he is reported to have made, 
and if he set April 23 as the deadline for ratification, 
he did so, we surmise, largely because of Congress. 
April 23 is not only the date set for the next meeting 
of the NATO Council. It is the approximate date for 
the opening of debate on the $7.6 billion aid to 
Europe allotted in the Truman budget for 1953-4. 
Evidence of congressional impatience at the rate of 
rearming in Europe has been multiplying. The new 
Administration seems to fear that Congress will cut 
aid drastically unless EDC is already a reality. 

The setting of deadlines and the delivering of ulti- 
matums regarding a project as complicated as building 
an international army with such ancient enemies as 
the French and Germans as members is a dangerous 
business. The leaders of the six continental European 
nations may have made firm commitments to Mr. 
Dulles, as reported, but that does not commit their 
parliaments. The Mayer ministry in France is com- 
mitted to secure a prior Franco-German agreement on 
the Saar, and must overcome strong objections to 
EDC from the Gaullists and Socialists. How many 
Congressmen understand the constitutional crisis in 
Germany and the extent of the opposition to EDC by 
the powerful Social Democrats? 

It is likewise doubtful if many Congressmen give 
sufficient credit to the “responsible determination to 
bring the project to completion.” One major obstacle 
has been French insistence, in our opinion unwar- 
ranted, that the British become full-fledged members 
of EDC, to insure that Germany does not eventually 
dominate it. While continuing to reject this demand, 
the British have already made major concessions to 
French fears. On the day before Mr. Dulles visited 
London, they announced that they had offered to 
exchange air units with the future European Army, 
provide ground training facilities, attach British 
officers to the EDC staff and conduct joint tactical 
exercises. . 

Even more impressive is the inauguration last week 
of the European Coal and Steel Community—the so- 
called Schuman Plan (see pp. 561-63 of this issue). 
Under terms of the fifty-year treaty, the Authority 
ordered the Governments of France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg to 
abolish customs duties, export taxes, import-quota re- 
strictions and double-pricing on coal, scrap-iron and 
iron ore. Similiar regulations for steel will go into 
effect April 10. The establishment of this single-price 
market is the first long step toward the complete 
integration of Western Europe. It offers concrete 
assurance that military integration will follow. 

It is ridiculous, however, to suppose that all this 
can happen by April 23. Impatient legislators should 
realize that history cannot thus be speeded up. They 
need better understanding of the truly revolutionary 
history that is in the making in Europe today. 

The Administration would smooth its foreign-aid 
negotiations with Congress if it devoted the next two 
months to providing every member with the most 
detailed exposition of these developments. 
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“Uninformed comment”’ on 


our Italian Ambassador 


The idea that when Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce goes to 
Rome as American Ambassador to Italy she can also 
serve as a kind of unofficial representative at the 
Vatican is worse than sheer speculation. The fact that 
it gets even second thought reveals a startling ignor- 
ance of the elementary facts of the problem of United 
States relations with the Holy See. David Lawrence 
in his syndicated column of February 9 rightly styled 
it “uninformed comment” and called for a really objec- 
tive study of the whole issue. 


SucH Dua REPRESENTATION IMPOSSIBLE 


No experienced diplomat would have thought of 
such a dual role for Mrs. Luce. Yet American cor- 
responvents in both Washington and Rome raised 
the possibility that Mrs. Luce could do double duty 
in her new assignment. The publicity-minded PAOU 
(Protestants and Others United) promptly took alarm 
and issued a solemn warning to President Eisenhower 
to “clarify” the future role of the well-known Catholic 
convert. The (undenominational) Christian Century 
in its February 11 issue had taken the very opposite 
line. To the editors of that weekly, the sending of 
Mrs. Luce should put an end to agitation for the 
appointment of a U. S. Ambassador to the Vatican. 
Mrs. Luce, in their opinion, could handle promptly and 
efficiently any assignment that Mr. Eisenhower might 
confide to her at the Vatican, or that the Vatican might 
wish to confide to Mrs. Luce. 

We shall not attempt to reconcile these conflicting 
viewpoints of Protestant groups who have been 
opposing diplomatic relations between our country 
and the Holy See, except to say that neither the fears 
of PAOU nor the hopes of the Christian Century have 
any foundation whatever. The very fact that the dis- 
tinguished lady is our Ambassador to Italy will be 
sufficient to rule out the possibility that she could 
serve at the same time as any kind of medium of com- 
munication between the United States and the Holy 
See. An unsigned editorial in the February 11 Osserva- 
tore Romano has left no doubt on this point as well as 
rejecting the idea of another “personal representative.” 

Rigid protocol prohibits diplomats accredited to 
the Italian Government from attempting to institute 
any official contacts with the Vatican. This prohibition 
sometimes makes its effects felt even on social and 
religious occasions. Since the time that Rome began 
to be at the same time the capital of united Italy as 
well as the center of the Catholic world, the Vatican 
has fought, and fought successfully, to prevent the 
merging or overlapping of the two diplomatic corps in 
the Eternal City. For more than eighty years the Holy 
See has never received, even on special temporary 
mission, an envoy who was at the same time accred- 
ited to Italy. This policy, however, has not prevented 
the Vatican from accepting diplomats who were 
simultaneously accredited to countries other than 
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Italy, such as ministers to Switzerland or Belgium, 
When Myron C. Taylor served as the personal repre- 
sentative of the President, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador, he conformed to the established practice by 
keeping the functioning of his office carefully separate 
from that of the American Ambassador to Italy. 

Although this may seem to laymen a waste of money 
and personnel, all governments represented in Rome 
have come to recognize the wisdom of this insistence, 
As our America Press pamphlet, Diplomatic Rela- 
tions with the Vatican points out, “Such a separation 
and distinction has to be maintained to avoid con- 
fusing the Vatican and Italy, separate and distinct 
entities in international relations.” The fact that their 
outstanding difficulties were settled in 1929 only in- 
creased the need of independent diplomatic missions 
to them. It is better for the Vatican, for Italy, for 
the governments abroad and for Catholics the world 
over to keep this separation clearly in mind. The last 
war, when Italy was our enemy and the State of 
Vatican City was neutral, demonstrated in a special 
way how necessary is this distinction. 


Data NEEDED ON VATICAN ENvoy 


So the designation of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce is 
no step towards the solution of the question of our 
relations with the Holy See. On the contrary, specula- 
tion along these lines only proves how little we know 
about the subject and therefore how far away we are 
from a rational decision, one way or the other. This 
Review, following the attitude of American Catholics 
generally, has tried to leave the President and the 
State Department entirely free to adopt whatever 
course is required by our national interests. It has 
even refrained from pointing out that the Vatican, too, 
has its point of view, which few in this country seem 
to think of any importance, although diplomatic rela- 
tions are of their nature bilateral. It can perhaps be 
excused, without being said to “agitate,” for asking 
that the debate over a Vatican envoy at least be 
conducted on the basis of a minimum knowledge of 
the facts of the problem. 

Prejudice and passion fester in the maze of con- 
fusion and misinformation that characterizes the 
present condition of public opinion on this subject. 
Catholics, who are presumed to be interested parties, 
although they did not initiate the idea and do not 
now agitate for it, are powerless to set the issue right. 
Only the State Department can furnish the data to 
guide us to a correct solution in the light of our 
national interests and our Constitution. We sympathize 
with the Department in its reticence, but as Catholics 
have become the innocent victims in this conflict they 
have a right at least to have the record set straight 
for public discussion. We therefore heartily agree with 
Mr. Lawrence on the need of an objective study on 
all aspects of our relations with the Holy See. 

In The Rise of the Double Diplomatic Corps in 
Rome (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1952), Father 
Graham, contributing editor of this Review, recounts 
the origins of this special diplomatic situation. 
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First step toward 
a united Europe 





Thomas H. Clancy 


—_—_—— 





Evrore SOME EIGHT YEARS after V-E Day has 
almost as many unification plans as State Department 
chauffeurs. The “smart money,” however, right now 
is backing the European Coal and Steel Community 
(better known as the Schuman Plan) to bring Europe 
the unity called for by the economic and political 
conditions of the twentieth century. 

The Coal and Steel Community itself dates back to 
1950. At that time Europe had union movements 
working on three levels: military, economic and 
political. Military union gained support as a prac- 
tical project. The movements towards economic and 
political union seemed to many Europeans to be tied 
to infant organizations too weak to bear their heavy 
loads. Action on the economic level was being carried 
on by various agencies of the Marshall Plan. But the 
Marshall Plan itself was of a professedly interim 
nature. On the political level the Council of Europe 
was proving to be just another “government in search 
of a job.” The resentment against its small aims and 
smaller powers that Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak was 
to voice in his ringing resignation speech of December, 
1951 was already being felt by the more determined 
federationists. 

This last group, led by Jean Monnet of France and 
a number of Belgian and Luxembourg internation- 
alists, many of them veterans of five years of inter- 
European boards and commissions, took a new de- 
parture. Their aim: to take a single but meaningful 
step forward by removing the trade barriers, public 
and private, that sliced up the coal and steel territories 
of Europe. They found a willing listener in Robert 
Schuman, French Foreign Minister, who in May, 1950 
announced his proposal to internationalize German 
and French coal and steel production. The fact that 
he made this announcement outside regular diplomatic 
channels emphasized that this was to be a fresh start 
in solving the economic problems of Europe. 

The plan won the approval of the French press. 
Chancellor Adenauer saw in it a chance to express 
German goodwill. The small Benelux countries ex- 
pressed interest. Finally Italy, which had just entered 
a customs union with France, joined the deliberations. 
By April, 1951, the Foreign Ministers of these six coun- 
tries had signed the treaty which set up the plan. 

It provided for four organs. The nine-man High 
Authority serves as the executive. The judicial branch 
is the Court of Justice, made up of seven judges. The 
parliamentary function is handled by the Common 
Assembly, whose powers are limited to an annual 
review of the work of the High Authority, resignation 


On February 9 the “Schuman Plan” European Coal 
and Steel Community opened shop, headed by Jean 
Monnet, the practical-minded French prophet of a 
“United States of Europe.” Mr. Clancy, S.J., of the 
New Orleans Province, Fordham M.A. in the social 
sciences, here summarizes (rather brilliantly, we 
think) how this epoch-making creation came into 
being, how it operates and what it might lead to. 


from which it can force by a vote of censure. There is 
one other organ, the Special Council of the Foreign 
Ministers of the six countries. It is the Council’s busi- 
ness to integrate the action of the High Authority 
with the various sectors of the respective national 
economies in which the member states remain autono- 
mous. 

The next step was ratification. The hardest fight 
occurred in Germany, where the Social Democrats saw 
the plan as the premature playing of Germany's trump 
card, the commitment of its industrial potential. 
Throughout Europe the patronat organizations, which 
correspond roughly to our own NAM, opposed a move 
which would render their traditional cartel practices 
difficult, if not impossible. But economic liberalism and 
nationalism were waning forces, so by last July the 
upper houses of the six countries had ratified the 
treaty, making it law for 155 million Europeans from 
Hamburg to Naples. On February 10 of this year 
the common coal market went into effect, with steel to 
follow on March 10. After that date the sovereignty 
of these six European nations as regards coal and steel 
will be exercised entirely by the organs of the Coal 
and Steel Community. 

Anyone with a smattering of economics and history 
can realize what a huge wedge this puts into national 
sovereignty. Let us cite two facts. The first one is 
historical. The coal and iron region thus internation- 
alized has been a major source of friction in the three 
wars fought between Germany and France during the 
past 75 years. Robert Schuman felt this source of 
friction in his bones, coming from Lorraine, whose 
ore fields and industry have been switched from France 
to Germany and back again four times since 1870. 

The second fact is an economic one. In 1949, on the 
eve of the proposal of the Schuman Plan, the situation 
was this. In an area within a hundred-mile radius of 
Luxembourg lay the greater part of the coal and iron 
deposits and the industrial facilities of these six coun- 
tries, which were producing 20 per cent more steel 
than Russia (30 million metric tons to 25 million). Yet 
Luxembourg, which needed coke for its steel mills, 
had to pay $14 a ton for German coke that was being 
sold to Germans for $9. Germany itself had to depend 
in large part on French ore. Lorrainian iron ore, 
however, which sold at the pit head for 585 French 
francs per ton to a French buyer, cost the Germans 
1,080 francs. These original prices did not include 
tariff duties and discriminatory freight rates. 

The Schuman Plan then, will be a huge step for- 
ward for Europe, even if it is only a single step. In 
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fact, therein lies its very genius. The men behind it, 
seasoned to checks in the various federalizing moves, 
have been content to make a “small” beginning. They 
are confident that this will lead to the surrender of 
more and more national sovereignty. One High Au- 
thority official told me that he expected to see trans- 
portation as the next segment of the economy to be 
placed in the hands of the Coal-Steel Community, 
which already has the power to investigate and correct 
discriminatory freight rates. In his January report to 
the Assembly M. Monnet, president of the High 
Authority, pointed out some instances of rate dis- 
crimination and warned that he would use his powers 
to correct the evils. Hydroelectric power 
and the heavy transforming industries could 
be the next sectors of the economy to be 
internationalized. In fact, talking to High 
Authority officials in Luxembourg you get 
the impression that some sort of legal coup 
@état is being carried out there with , 
“creeping federalists” plainly in control. "gy 

Dr. Adenauer is known to value highly 
this aspect of the plan. “The barriers to a 
united Europe are still formidable,” he 
said over a year ago; “therefore we must 
approach our goal by gradual steps. If 
first we try such an important step as the 
coordination of Europe’s coal-and-iron economy 
through the Schuman Plan . . . there exist good 
grounds to hope that agreements for other cooperative 
steps will quickly follow. One step will lead to the 
next. That is why the Schuman plan is so decisive; its 
ratification will be the first break towards a United 
Europe.” 


It is indicative of the mentality of the Schuman - 


Plan administrators that months before the Plan went 


into effect they were already worrying about where to - 


find markets. They've set their sights high. Europe 
will furnish markets for any normal amount of expan- 
sion in coal and steel production in the next few years. 

With the Iron Curtain countries cut off, with the 
Commonwealth nations still forming a semi-closed 
block, with underdeveloped areas in the Middle East, 
Asia and South America launching vigorous programs 
of economic nationalism at the very time Europe is 
abandoning it, eyes are turning more and more to the 
United States as a market. And the question continu- 
ally put to the American in Europe today is: “Why does 
America encourage us to abandon economic nation- 
alism and yet cling to it herself?” 

There is less optimism on this question of American 
foreign-trade policy, for while the European business- 
man realizes that he is a political nonentity, he also 
realizes that his American counterpart is by no means 
in a similar position. Not all Europeans can appreciate 
the humor of the waggish description of President 
Eisenhower's official family as “seven millionaires and 
a plumber.” 

Many politicians think they see temporary relief for 
the administrators’ market problem in the expansion 
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of the Coal and Steel Community. Sweden, bound by 
close economic ties with Germany, is a natural prospec- 
tive customer, as is Switzerland, which imports all its 
iron and coal. Both these countries would have to 
reverse long traditions of neutrality, however, to join 
the pool. 

England is a more likely prospect and has expressed 
great interest in the plan. But the Conservatives have 
followed a deliberate and cautious policy. High Au- 
thority administrators think that if the plan grows 
stronger Britain will be forced to a closer and closer 
union with them. Distrust of the British is still rather 
high on the Continent, nevertheless, and a polite sort 
of indifference will probably characterize 
relations between Great Britain and “Little 
Europe” for some time to come. 

While horizontal expansion of the Coal- 
Steel Community remains a_ possibility, 
work on vertical expansion looking towards 
an increase of the power of the Community 
& goes on. The September meeting of the 
» Community's Common Assembly saw a 
motion carried to set up a committee to 
work on a treaty which would create a 
political community of “Little Europe,” as 
the members of the Coal-Steel Pool are 
called in contradistinction to “Big Europe,” 
the fifteen-nation Council of Europe. 

This move was opposed by the German Socialists 
and, outside the Assembly, by some of the nonpartici- 
pants in the Schuman Plan. Britain’s Anthony Eden 
was especially anxious about the consequences of such 
a move. He stressed the necessity of keeping every- 
thing within the Council of Europe framework, which 
had already set up a similar committee of its own. 

Nevertheless the Schuman Plan Assembly passed the 
bill creating a treaty committee or “Ad Hoc” Assem- 
bly” by a resounding 51-to-4 vote with 4 abstentions. 
Premier de Gasperi echoed the sentiments of “Little 
Europe” when he told the Council of Europe: “It will 
be by association with limited communities that the 
Council of Europe will again find its strength. In fact, 
I think that the community of the six must serve as 
the central core of a wider association which will 
develop around it.” . 

Paris’ conservative La Croix summed it up this way: 
“The Luxembourg Six have forced an impasse.” But 
most of the members of the six preferred to think that 
they had stolen the ball from the fifteen. The Ad Hoc 
Assembly moved with a dispatch that contrasted 
sharply with the Council’s committee, which had been 
kicking a unification treaty around for over two years. 
By the time of the January meeting of the Schuman 
Plan Assembly they had a preliminary draft ready for 
discussion. (The Coal and Steel Community and 
Council of Europe Assembly both met in Strasbourg 
Jan. 7-17.) The proposed treaty would provide for a 
Parliament of two houses. Members of the lower house 
are to number 261. France, Germany and Italy would 
each have 63 delegates, Belgium and Holland 30, and 
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Luxembourg 12. These delegates, elected by popular 
vote, will wield the greater share of the legislative 
power. The upper house will be made up of delegates 
elected by the respective national Parliaments. France, 
Germany, and Italy will each send 21, Belgium and 
Holland 10 and Luxembourg 4. 

This legislature is not to be given the same amount 
of power that the French Parliament has used so 
devastatingly in postwar years. A larger share of 
sovereignty will be in the hands of the collegial execu- 
tive, which can be forced to resign only by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses. The executive council itself 
will be headed by a chairman and will have under it 
three departments. The Economic Department will 
absorb the High Authority administration, which will 
simply be expanded to take care of other sectors of 
the economy brought under the control of the new 
federation. 

The Defense Department will manage the common 
army of the member nations proposed in the Pleven 
Plan and agreed to by the Foreign Ministers of the six, 
though the plan has not yet been ratified by the 
national Parliaments. The third department is simply 
called “Political” and will administer any added power 
granted to the proposed federation not falling within 
the functions of the other two branches. Its purposes 
have been left vague. Presumably it will be mostly 
taken up with foreign affairs. 

Corresponding to these three executive departments 
will be a tripartite Court of Justice with one branch 
each for economic, defense and political affairs. Such 
are the broad lines of the proposed federation. For a 
clearer picture we must wait until the final draft is 
presented to the Coal and Steel Community Assembly 
for discussion on March 10. 

Is this move towards political union premature? The 
internationalists don’t think so. They are realists 
enough to recognize that unless the pool works it will 
not expand in any direction. They know, too, that even 
with the partial sovereignty they exercise over coal and 
steel they face dozens of headaches. But the important 
thing is that they do have sovereignty. Europe, at last, 
has a supranational government, at least in a limited 
area, a government whose honeymoon was over even 
before it started in operation. M. Monnet, whose 
friends tease him with the title “King Jean I of United 
Europe,” was called a megalomaniac by at least one 
Belgian newspaper after his January report to the 
Assembly, wherein he revealed his plans to sub- 
sidize workers’ housing, furnish capital for moderniza- 
tion of mines and mills and harmonize Europe’s wage 
scale. 

“But you know,” a Belgian told me, “it’s simply 
because he has levied a tax on the coal and steel men 
[up to 1 per cent of net product]. Well, if we have 
international taxes, it’s a sure sign we have inter- 
national government.” 

More and more eyes are turned towards that govern- 
ment, the government of the Schuman Plan, on whose 
fortunes rides Europe’s hope for political union. 


Catholic views on 
our immigration law 





Clement S. Mihanovich 





T HE McCARRAN-WALTER Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, passed by Congress last July over the 
veto of President Truman, has been subject to close 
scrutiny and sharp criticism by Catholics in the United 
States. 

In order to promote a deeper understanding of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, to secure something of a unified 
opinion toward it among Catholics and to find out 
what should be recommended to overcome its de- 
ficiencies and correct its errors, the writer conducted 
a two-day Institute on Immigration in St. Louis, Oc- 
tober 23-24, 1952. The Institute, held under the 
auspices of St. Louis University, was sponsored by 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. Msgr. John 
O’Grady gave me guidance and full support. Over 
fifty immigration experts, mostly Catholic, were pres- 
ent for the institute. The conclusions of this institute 
may, in a broad sense, be characterized as typical 
Catholic views on immigration. However, the writer 
‘does not wish to convey the impression that the views 
he expresses here are necessarily shared by all 
Catholics. Opinions are bound to vary on such a 
subject. 

The Institute objected to and criticized, among 
others, the following provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act (Public Law 414; S. 2550, H. R. 5678): 

1. Assigning 50 per cent of the quotas to those of 
“high education, technical training, specialized experi- 
encies,” etc. (Sec. 203 (a) (1)). 

2. Eliminating college and university professors 
from the class of quota-exempt immigrants (Sec. 101 
(a) (26) (F)). 

8. Drastically curtailing the admission of colored 
persons (Sec. 202 (c) (1)). 

4. Establishing a special inferior status for persons 
of Asiatic extraction, including Filipinos (Sec. 202 
(b)). 

5. Requiring American consuls to follow decisions 
of courts of foreign nations in excluding immigrants 
from admission to the United States (Sec. 212 (a) 
(10) ). 

6. Requiring rigid tests for admission of skilled or 
unskilled workers (Sec. 212 (a) (14) ). 

7. Barring all immigrants who, in the opinion of a 
consular officer, are “likely at any time to become 
public charges” (Sec. 212 (a) (15)). 

8. Allowing immigration by members of totalitarian 
groups who reformed before entry (Sec. 212 (a) (28) 


Dr. Mihanovich, director of the Department of Soci- 
ology at St. Louis University, wrote “Population out- 
look for the U. S. in 1960” in our January 17 issue. 
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(1) ), while requiring deportation of those who reform 
after entry (Sec. 241 (a) (6)). 

9. Abolishing existing statutes of limitation in 
deportation cases. Allowing deportation for alleged 
acts fifty years past (Sec. 242). 

10. Making all grounds of deportation retroactive 
(Sec. 241 (d)). 

11. Authorizing deportation of immigrants who are 
mistakenly classified as “public charges” (Sec. 241 (a) 
(8)). 

12. Requiring deportation of immigrants who be- 
come addicted to the use of narcotic drugs after entry 
(Sec. 241 (a) (11)). 

13. Practically eliminating judicial review of de- 
portation cases in many instances (Sec. 241). 

14. Abolishing the confidential character of social 
security files (Sec. 290 (c) ). 

15. Subjecting the acquisition of citizenship to a 
series of new requirements retroactively covering the 
entire life of the applicant (Secs. 313, 316, 318). 

16. The interrogation of any citizen if an immigra- 
tion official believes him to be an alien (Sec. 287 (a) 
(1)). 

17. The termination of the right of American citi- 
zens to be immune from search or official interrogation 
without a warrant (Sec. 287 (c) ). 

18. Instituting denaturalization proceedings against 
any naturalized citizen at the instigation of any private 
informer who files a proper affidavit, for acts which 
were not grounds of denaturalization when the natu- 
ralized citizen acquired citizenship. (Sec. 340 (a)). 

19. The abolition, in certain cases, of the right of an 
American citizen to court review if his citizenship is 
challenged by a consul or other officer (Sec. 340 (c) ). 

20. Allowing extremely restricted and minimum 
quotas for various Asiatic countries while subjecting 
persons born in the Western Hemisphere to “ancestry” 
quotas (Sec. 202 (b) ). 

These are only the major objections that we have 
to the Act. As can be readily seen, all these provisions 
would subject over ten million foreign-born Americans 
to special police controls operating without regard to 
“due process” as hitherto defined. Furthermore, 
naturalized citizens and immigrants will be subject to 
such subjective and ambiguous standards as “the 
satisfaction of the Attorney General,” “the opinion of 
the Attorney General,” etc., as well as to the arbitrary 
powers granted to consular and immigration officers. 

These objections and many others were studied by 
our Institute on Immigration. Upon the completion of 
the institute a number of recommendations were 
presented to the attending members who unanimously 
agreed on the necessity of revision or eradication of 
all the above provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

The writer himself believes that there are many 
provisions in the Act that must be removed or changed 
if we are to keep our constitutional integrity and if 
we are to convince the peoples of the world that we 
are a truly democratic nation. Among many changes 
that the writer recommends are the following: 
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1. In many of its provisions, as stated above, the 
McCarran-Walter Act modifies or eliminates existing 
judicial decisions. This must be corrected to conform 
to traditional and established practice and to prevent 
the possibility, which actually exists under the Act, of 
denaturalizing an American citizen upon notice of less 
than one day. 

2. When determinations are to be made in regard 
to the Act, they should be made on the basis of facts 
and not upon the opinions of minor officials. 

3. The prospective immigrants should not be sub- 
jected to the requirement of duplicate examinations by 
two different agencies. Under the Act, the case of a 
prospective immigrant is examined first by the State 
Department (consular official) and then again by the 
Department of Justice (Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service). This duplicate examination is a waste 
of time and taxpayers’ money, in addition to being 
something of an indignity imposed upon the applicant. 

4. A statutory board should be provided to handle 
appeals from all official decisions on visas, passports 
and other immigration matters. There is no adequate 
appeal under the Act from many immigration de- 
cisions, such as consular decisions or denials of visas. 

5. The Nationality Act of 1940 sharply limits the 
right of a naturalized citizen to live abroad without 
loss of American citizenship, although no such limita- 
tion was placed upon native-born citizens. 

6. The Immigration and Nationality Act continues 
the provisions of the Internal Security Act (1950) con- 
cerning membership in subversive organizations. In 
these provisions, the Act again discriminates against 
naturalized citizens. 

7. The basis of immigration in the United States 
should not be one of racial discrimination. The writer 
agrees with James Finucane, Associate Secretary of 
the National Conference for Prevention of War, that 
for the immediate future, at least, we should merge the 
national-origins quota principle with two other prin- 
ciples: a) the size of the population of the country 
from which the intended immigrant comes, and b) 
its need for immigration. Something of a complicated 
mathematical formula will result, but justice would be 
more nearly approached than it is now. In this formula 
we must not forget the problem of the expellees. 
Neither must we forget the hundreds of thousands of 
children fathered by American soldiers in Germany, 
France, Japan, etc. Our approach to these problems 
should be a Christian one, based on both justice and 
charity. 

A formula such as the one ‘presented above would 
go far to erase racial, religious and ethnic discrimina- 
tions that now exist in our immigration laws. Any such 
formula must have as its guiding stars the three follow- 
ing principles: a) the history of our country; b) 
Christian and American concepts of democracy; c) 
the role our country plays in the world today. 

In summary it may be stated that the writer, as well 
as all who attended the St. Louis Institute on Immigra- 
tion, agreed upon the following: 
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1. All were for a positive pro-immigrant philosophy 
and objected to present anti-alien philosophy. 

2. All opposed parts of Public Law 414; none com- 
pletely approved it. 

3, All called for definite and drastic changes in 
Public Law 414. 

4, All based their opposition to Public Law 414 on 
Christian ethics, American foreign policy, good eco- 
nomics and the Constitution of the United States. 

5. All agreed that the present national-origins quota 
system should be eliminated. 

6. All agreed that college and university professors 
should be admitted on a nonquota basis. 

7. All agreed that non-used quotas should be pooled, 
especially if the national origins quota system could 
not be eliminated. 

8. All opposed the present undue preference given 
to skilled labor in immigration quotas. 


9. All condemned the undue power given to Amer- 
ican consular officials abroad. 

10. All agreed that quotas should be based on the 
1950 census composition of our population instead of 
the 1920 census used in the Act. 

11. All agreed that the present deportation pro- 
visions should be at least tempered, if not abolished, 
except for fraud or illegal entry. 

12. All agreed that the present distinctions in Public 
Law 414 between native-born and naturalized citizens 
should be eliminated. 

18. All agreed to advocate the reinstatement of the 
statutes of limitation. 

It would be no exaggeration to state that a liberal 
and fair immigration law can do more to win for the 
United States the good will of the peoples of the world 
than most of our past and present global aid programs, 
on which we have spent tens of billions of dollars. 
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In PREVIOUS YEARS the Editor-in-Chief of 
America and Father Masse, the Executive Editor of 
the Catholic Mind, have several times taken the occa- 
sion of Catholic Press Month to write “Dear Reader” 
columns on our inside cover. These columns gave us a 
chance to explain to our readers in a chatty way what 
we were trying to accomplish through our publications, 
and what some of our problems were. This year I 
would like to toss out a few ideas that have been 
simmering in my mind for several months about the 
responsibilities of readers. If you who bear with us 
week by week will stretch your forbearance so far, I 
would like to try out with you in a tentative sort of 
way my ideas on reader-responsibilities before Feb- 
ruary elapses. 

Quite properly, we hear and read a great deal these 


different from enrolling in a college. But isn’t it fair 
to assume that when a person subscribes to a publica- 
tion, he subscribes because he believes that what 
appears in it will prove, in some way, useful to him? 
Maybe all he wants to do is keep tab on what is being 
published in it. 

To me, at least, it seems unreasonable for a reader 
to keep complaining (in effect) that the publication 
he buys bases its editorial policies on assumptions 
quite different from his own. No self-respecting peri- 
odical or newspaper adopts editorial policies except 
after a great deal of thought and study and in full 
view of the principles underlying them. Its editors are 
surely not going to junk these policies and these prin- 
ciples just because some readers dub them “reaction- 
ary” or “socialistic.” 

Yet countless readers write 





days about the responsibilities 
of journalists. But what about 
the responsibilities of readers? 
People who support a publi- 
cation by buying it are ob- 
viously responsible for helping 
to keep it going. This sort of 
responsibility — touching the 
mere box-office side of jour- 
nalism, so to speak—is not, 
however, what I have in 
mind. For the box-office ap- 
proach, as invoked by the 
Legion of Decency, for exam- 





From the 


Editor's Notebook 


Readers’ Responsibilities 


Toward Editors 


long-drawn-out and even in- 
sulting letters to editors de- 
manding that they change 
their policies. Some of our 
readers send me carbons of 
letters they write to Time, the 
New York Times and similar 
journals. A busy editor never 
even reads such letters. I hap- 
pen to think that many of the 
assumptions of the Chicago 
Tribune are wrong. The last 
thing I would do, however, 








ple, is rather negative and 
refers mostly to buying or not buying the product. 

The reader-responsibilities I am thinking of go much 
further. Perhaps they can be illustrated by a parallel 
in the field of education. If a person enrols in a college, 
it is assumed that he believes the courses he enrols 
for will be worth while. If, being a religious person, 
he discovers that its teaching is based on atheistic 
assumptions, he will probably withdraw from the 
college. In exceptional cases, of course, he might stay. 
He might conceivably just want to find out for himself 
exactly what is taught in that college. Or he might 
stay for one of several other reasons, good or bad. 

Once he knows the assumptions on which the school 
is run, however, he is hardly justified, it seems to me, 
in trying to wrangle interminably with his professors. 
He can put questions. He can occasionally object. But 
he can hardly insist that the teaching be radically 
revised to conform to his beliefs—even when he is 
clearly right and they are clearly wrong. (I admit that 
if the school is supported by public taxes he might 
well have that right. But let’s suppose that, like the 
publications I have in mind, it is a private enterprise. ) 
No school can allow incessant heckling on the part of 
students. I for one could never understand why a 
Catholic student would go to Yale, for example, and 
then continually complain about the kind of academic 
atmosphere that, before he enrolled, he must have 
known existed there. 

Subscribing to a periodical is naturally quite 
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would be to waste my time 
writing an unrestrained letter to Colonel McCormick 
calling him names. If a person is trying to “sell” an 
editor his own views, he ought at least to use a little 
common-sense salesmanship. The occasions on which 
it might be useful to spell out in a letter to the editor 
the basic assumptions of a publication and to take 
issue with them are rare. If the correspondent has 
great authority, or can do a powerful yet courteous 
job, it might serve a worth-while purpose. 

While differences in basic premises cannot be 
bridged, differences of opinion fall into another cate- 
gory altogether. Here the main question, I think, is 
whether a reader has an open or a closed mind. This 
Review receives a lot of letters from readers whose 
complaint is that what appears in these pages is not 
made in the image of their own personal views. Some- 
times they enclose clippings from other periodicals 
to show us exactly what we should say in order to 
satisfy the correspondents. 

One would think that the main value of a review 
of opinion was the independent judgments it made 
after careful study of current issues. It ought to have 
a certain individuality. Once it becomes a Charlie 
McCarthy for what is appearing in a lot of other 
publications it has ceased to serve any distinct purpose 
of its own. The “open mind” reader relishes a variety 
of editorial opinion. This variety helps him to work 
around current issues from all angles before making 
up his mind. So the least a responsible journal can 
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expect of its readers, in my opinion, is that they ap- 
proach each issue of it with an open mind. 

But suppose a reader has already studied some 
question (let’s say the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act) quite thoroughly and objectively and has reached 
conclusions at variance with those of a publication he 
reads. Is he still supposed to maintain an “open mind?” 

Well, his first obligation, I should think, would be 
to read carefully what the publication in question has 
written on this issue. This Review receives many 
letters objecting to statements that have never 
appeared in its pages. A favorite phrase of critics is: 
“You imply that .. .” The implication is almost always 
something we never intended, something we reject and 
do not believe follows from what we said. Probably 
not one letter in ten singles out for criticism the exact 
wording of a statement in AMerica. We practically 
never get a letter which singles out the exact wording 
and then proceeds in a courteous, logical, factual and 
brief way to point out inaccuracies or omissions which 
touch the substance of the position we took. 

Such letters could surely be written occasionally. 
Letters of this type are the ones a publisher prays for. 
Writing them is part of the “apostolate of public 
opinion” we editorialized on two weeks ago. Rela- 
tively few people, for one reason or another, can write 
articles. A great many people, I am sure, could write 
pithy, illuminating letters to the editor. They would 
help to round out our necessarily incomplete week-by- 
week presentation of views on the news. 

This part of the apostolate of Catholic journalism— 
the writing of letters for publication to both Catholic 
and non-Catholic newspapers and periodicals—is so 
important that I would like to make a suggestion. It 
is that our schools, especially our colleges, give specific 
training in this type of writing. It could be given in 
almost every course, since the subjects in which 
occasions arise for writing letters for publication range 
into every field of learning. If we are trying to make 
out college graduates articulate in today’s world, isn’t 
this a very good place to start? 

I don’t want to give the impression that letters 
which merely express a reader's personal opinion, 
without any pretense of adding new information, are 
out of place. Every editor likes to know how his 
readers are responding to his “rag.” Such communica- 
tions, pro or con, can be extremely brief and are 
always appreciated—provided only they are civil. The 
first obligation of a rational creature, it would seem, 
is to be reasonable. Judgments supercharged with 
emotion seldom are. (It goes without saying, of course, 
that letters to a publication guilty of lapses, whether 
occasional or habitual, in good taste or morals are 
always in order.) 

Lastly, why do readers so readily impugn the 
motives of journalists with whose opinions they dis- 
agree? To say the least, this vice shows intolerance. 
It is undemocratic. It also happens to be un-Christian. 
Yet it is surprisingly common. 


To sum up: it seems to me the first responsibility 
of readers is to distinguish between differences of 
basic premises and mere differences of opinion. They 
should recognize, I think, that editors have a right, 
and even a duty, to adopt the basic premises they 
believe to be true, and not to desert them just to 
please dissatisfied readers. As for differences of 
opinion, it seems to me that readers should approach 
these with an open mind. Should they feel moved to 
express disagreement, it would help if they would first 
make sure that they have read the writing carefully, 
without taking refuge in what are often very sub- 
jective “implications” they have read into it. 

As for those readers who have studied a subject 
and honestly believe a publication has misrepresented 
it, I'd go so far as to say they have some obligation to 
write the editor a letter helping to rectify what they 
believe to be an error—provided, of course, that the 


_subject is important and the reader has the time and 


ability to write a good letter. 

With some exceptions, letters to editors objecting 
to editorial presentations should, in my opinion, always 
be publishable. Journalists, after all, are in the publish- 
ing business. They have to be ready to stand by what 
they write for publication. Their readers, it seems to 
me, should assume the same responsibility. R.C.H. 


FEATURE “xX” 














Fr. Holden, professor of 
dogmatic theology in Im- 
maculate Conception Sem- 
inary, Rensselaer, N. Y., 
gives a picture of a day of 
recollection as seen from 
the director's side of the 
conference table. 
































THE SCHEDULE LISTED IT as the “informal” con- 
ference. And such it was. “What is the big difference, 
Father, between the Jesuits and the Franciscans?” was 
the first query. “Well, if you really must know, we 
Franciscans feel that we are much better-looking.” 

Actually, the reply did not merit the sudden burst 
of laughter which ensued. Our only aim, incidentally, 
was to lessen the tension of the group. 

You see, it was a day of recollection for young Cath- 
olic mothers. They began arriving at the Sisters’ con- 
vent shortly before 8:30 A.M. That it was the first 
such experience for most of them was quite evident. 
Not that the ladies approached the convent with fear 
or trepidation—but their countenances did convey the 
impression: “Here I am, Lord. Do with me what Thou 
wilt. But do go easy, please. ...” 

Hats were quickly replaced by white veils. One 
look at the hat rack proved the wisdom of this step. 
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The sundry assortment of feathers, bells, pins, birds, 
fruit, alligators, etc., adorning the retreatants’ head- 
gear would hardly contribute to a spirit of recollec- 
tion. Moreover, the veils seemed to create the right 
atmosphere for a day away from the world. 

The nuns, old hands at this work, had the group 
settled in chapel before they knew it. Confessions 
were heard before Mass. The choral singing during 
Mass, though somewhat unpolished, was enthusiastic. 
The large number of communicants spoke well for 
the group’s collective preparation, as well as giving 
assurance that Christ would be their day’s companion. 

Why a day of recollection? The brief conference 
at the end of Mass suggested an answer—the soul is 
too important a possession to neglect. Like silverware, 
it needs periodic polishing. How could one better 
acquire a spiritual polish than by spending a day in 
God’s presence, free from all distractions, and laying 
open one’s mind and heart to the workings of the 
Holy Spirit? Now, if the Holy Spirit is to toil within 
the workshop of the soul, the tools should be there. 
And one of the most important is silence, absolute 
silence. 

We breakfasted alone. Discovering salt on our corn 
flakes convinced us we were distracted. Maybe we 
had been too severe in our demand for such rigid 
silence? After all, they were women. Well, live and 
learn. 

And learn we did! However incredible husbands 
may find this, we heard nary a peep from the distaff 
side all morning long. If ducks get along famously with 
water, the same can be said of women and a day of 
recollection—they were simply in their element. How 
else explain their zest and enthusiasm and resolute- 
ness in carrying out the day’s program to the very 
letter? 

Terms such as “meditation” and “mental prayer” 
took on meaning and purpose for them. And no longer 
were nuns the only ones who might speak of doing 
“spiritual reading”—were not all of us supposed to 
seek inspiration from the lives of the saints and model 
ourselves after them? The mysteries of the rosary 
were recited in their entirety. Above all, the day-long 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament provided the re- 
treatants with the consoling knowledge of Christ’s 
presence. He was their personal retreat master. As 
a result, the Holy Spirit found little traffic on the road 
to their hearts. 

The conferences conformed to the principle that 
no sermon is altogether bad if short enough. Like a 
traffic cop, we simply directed their thoughts into the 
proper lanes and pointed out the danger of speeding. 
The road to sanctity is a long and bumpy one; trying 
to reach road’s end too quickly can be disastrous and 
discouraging. Just go ahead slowly. Cover some 
mileage each day. That’s all, a little every day. And 
as long as you are moving forward, don’t worry. 

Midday was upon us. The late breakfast, however, 
permitted one other exercise to find its way into the 
schedule before dinner—the “informal” conference. 
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Unlike all the other exercises, this particular session 
was not conducted in chapel. Throughout the morning 
the retreatants had been urged to jot down any ques- 
tions that might come to mind, any question at ail. 
A large box was provided for these anonymous in- 
quiries. 

We wondered, upon entering the meeting room, 
why all the retreatants were smiling like Cheshire 
cats. Let’s see. No, we hadn’t forgotten our shoes. Nor 
had we walked in backwards. Mighty strange conduct, 
we mused, mighty strange indeed. 

The explanation was quickly apparent—the box was 
loaded. And in more ways than one. Surely the “Jesuit- 
Franciscan” query was a “plant.” But it helped relax 
all of us. The retreatants’ curiosity covered all fields 
of thought—liturgy, dogma, canon law, dissident Chris- 
tianity, Mariology, Gregorian chant, vocations, Luther, 
the Pope’s latest message on marriage, evolution, ec- 
clesiastical symbolism, TV, miracles, an envoy to the 
Vatican, the nature of heaven, mortal sin, parish ob- 
ligations, divorces and annulments and a wide range 
of questions on other moral and ethical problems of 
the dav. 

Felicitously interspersed were the tongue-in-cheek 
interrogations which broke the gravity of the hour. 
No one, for example, was more surprised than our- 
selves to read: “Father, please explain in detail how 
you lost your hair?” 

No one found the large dinner hard to take. And un- 
like women you read about, our retreatants addressed 
each course as if personally convinced that all calories 
had been previously removed. Which shows that grace 
does not destroy nature but perfects it. 

Meal prayers completed, the ladies left the dining 
room champing at the bit for the next exercise. They 
found they were on their own for the next hour. The 
time was well spent in private devotions: the Way of 
the Cross, meditation, Eucharistic devotion, spiritual 
reading, examination of conscience, confession. 

Definition of a saint?—a sinner who keeps on trying. 
That was about the gist of the mid-afternoon con- 
ference. Should we not be encouraged by considering 
the lives of such sinner-saints as Peter, Mary Mag- 
dalene, Dismas and Augustine? It pleased our ego to 
note a young mother in the front pew nodding full 
agreement. Our next rhetorical question called for an 
answer in the negative. But the young mother con- 
tinued to nod in the affirmative. Oops! She had been 
slumbering the whole time. We blushed for shame. 

At 4 P.M. the home stretch was in sight. Religious 
articles were blessed and indulgenced. The final con- 
ference was a brief one: the day’s points were pre- 
sented summarily. Benediction and reposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament brought the day to a close. 

It could have been our wishful thinking, of course. 
Yet, as the group took leave of the convent that Sunday 
afternoon, their collective physiognomy seemed to 
sport a new look—a brighter look, a more hopeful one, 
more Christian. We believe the Holy Spirit had lifted 
their faith. Epcar Ho.pen, O.F.M.Conv. 
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The meaning of 
Thomas Merton 





Joseph Landy 


When The Seven Storey Mountain appeared, it an- 
swered many questions about modern society and the 
Trappist Order. But it left unanswered many questions 
about Thomas Merton. Will he remain a Trappist—so 
sensitive, artistic a soul, “cramped” in the routine of 
monastic discipline? How does he find time to write 
books? What will his life be like, now that he has 
written his autobiography, achieved a fame far sur- 
passing his fame as a layman, a fame which henceforth 
(it seems) can only decline? 

These and many other questions are answered in 
The Sign of Jonas (Harcourt, Brace. 362p. $3.50). 
After completing the Mountain, Merton began to keep 
a journal, and his latest book consists of excerpts from 
that journal through the past seven years. It is not, he 
tells us, a “spiritual journal” in the technical sense, 
for it omits mention of many of the more intimate 
trials that any monk must go through. Nor is it a mere 
recital of the external running of the monastery. 

It is above all an account of Merton’s struggles to 
quell his craving for an even more contemplative life 
than the Trappists provide. Readers of his autobiog- 
raphy will recall that Merton made no secret of the 
attraction he felt for the Carthusian order. In the 
pages of The Sign of Jonas we learn how deep and 
lasting this attraction was. 

A “temptation” he now calls it, and it was clearly 
aggravated by the fact that his superiors would not 
let him abandon his writing and devote himself more 
completely to prayer. Eventually he resolved the prob- 
lem by paradox—the paradox of Jonas. Like the 
prophet, Merton fled away from the city of Nineveh. 
Like Jonas, too, he found himself caught up by the 
jaws of the whale and carried back to the task that 
God had appointed for him, to preach to the people 
of the city. But in his return, in the belly of the whale, 
he discovers the solitude and the peace that he had 
vainly thought could be had only by thwarting God’s 
will. Looking back at the problems that faced him 
before he became a monk, Merton can now say: 


One of the problems . . . was my personal rela- 
tion to the world and to the last war... . I thought 
I had a very supernatural solution. After nine 
years in a monastery I see that it was no solution 
at all. The false solution went like this: the whole 
world, of which the war is a characteristic expres- 
sion, is evil. It has therefore to be first ridiculed, 
then spat upon, and at last formally rejected with 
a curse. 

Actually, I have come to the monastery to find 
my place in the world, and if I fail to find this 
place in the world I will be wasting my time in 
the monastery. 
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Coming to the monastery has been for me ex- 
actly the right kind of withdrawal. It has given me 
perspective. It has taught me how to live. And 
now I owe everyone else in the world a share in 
that life. My first duty is to start, for the first time, 
to live as a member of a human race which is no 
more (and no less) ridiculous than I am myself. 
And my first human act is the recognition of how 
much I owe everybody else (pp. 322-3). 
Apart from this main theme the book has many other 
points of interest: Merton’s ordination to the priest- 
hood, his first trip outside the monastery, his final 
abandonment of poetry, his absorption in his new task 
of spiritual director to the Trappist scholastics. 

There is, of course, a certain impertinence in pub- 
lishing a personal journal, even greater than the im- 
pertinence of publishing an autobiography. Merton’s 
own conscience can be satisfied with the assurance 
that both were done in obedience to his religious su- 
periors. But for the reader there must be some further 
justification, and mere stylistic excellence is not 
enough. Does he have anything worth saying? If the 
avidity with which so many millions read his auto- 
biography is any test, the answer is a categoric “yes.” 
The Sign of Jonas will not disappoint his public. In it 
we find a restatement and further refinement of his 
message to America. 

That message may at times have seemed limited, 
a shade or two off balance—particularly to those who 
have read it in only one book or a few poems. But 
this is to be expected in any spiritual writer or preacher 
who is not interested in propagating or erecting a “sys- 
tem.” John the Baptist, after all, was somewhat to 
the “left of center,” and we know how highly Christ 
rated his words. How many of the great spiritual 
writers have embodied the architectonic wholeness of 
a Summa Theologica in their works? Certainly not 
Augustine, nor 4 Kempis, nor Pascal. The Christianity 
of which they wrote had been ground through the 
mill of personal experience and it had a personal 
“slant.” Of course. That is why they wrote literature. 
And that is why they are read. 

There is undeniably a danger in this method and 
Merton is the first to acknowledge it: 





Joseph Landy, S.J., is completing his theological 
studies at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. The 
Sign of Jonas, by Thomas Merton, is the March selec- 
tion of the Catholic Book Club. 
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I have attempted to convey ‘something of a 
monk's spiritual life and of his thoughts, not in 
the language of speculation but in terms of per- 
sonal experience. This is always a little hazardous, 
because it means leaving the sure, plain path of 
an accepted terminology and traveling in byways 
of poetry and intuition (p. 8). 

What is particularly significant, however, is not that 
Merton’s method is poetic and intuitive, but that 
through the years his vision has enlarged. To be al- 
lowed to witness this process is one of the chief pleas- 
ures of The Sign of Jonas. The Trappist chides himself 
for his impatience and haste in writing, his lack of 
scriptural depth, his need for “sharpness, definiteness, 
precision in theology.” Listening to one of his books 
being read in the refectory, he wonders where he got 
“all that pious rhetoric.” And he fears that Seeds of 
Contemplation (which “lacks warmth and human af- 
fection”) will “antagonize people, or else make them 
go around acting superior and stepping on everybody.” 

He concludes, after many struggles for a deeper 
prayer, that the Rule of St. Benedict is not “ordered 
to a life of pure contemplation.” And there are con- 
stant reminders of the important work of the Church 
militant, recalling that a monk has a “vital connection 
with the rest of the mystical body of Christ.” 

Merton is his own sharpest critic in these pages, and 
one readily sympathizes when he complains that it is 
“not much fun to live the spiritual life with the spirit- 
ual equipment of an artist.” But the reader will surely 
breathe a prayer of gratitude for the wise superiors 
of Gethsemani who insisted that Merton, despite his 
misgivings, continue to employ his artistic powers in 
propagandizing the urgency of contemplation. What- 
ever faults Merton may find in his own writings, it is 
clear that if he had waited until he could write a per- 
fect book he never would have written at all. And 
America would, it seems to me, have been the poorer 
for it. 

For Merton is thoroughly American, just as he is 
thoroughly modern, even though his naturalization 
took place only at the close of this journal. (“Why do 
half the people in America,” he wrote at this time, 
“seem to think it is a moral weakness to admit that 
they owe America something—and perhaps every- 
thing? And that the country is worth loving?”) This 
native quality may explain why foreigners have some- 
times failed to understand Merton’s phenomenal 
popularity in this country. There were Trappists in 
America before Merton, and contemplative orders 
other than the Trappists have found and continue to 
find roots in our soil. But until The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain, Seeds of Contemplation and Waters of Siloe, even 
the Catholics of America for the most part failed to 
realize the indispensability of contemplatives in their 
midst. 

This failure was understandable. Our countryside is 
not adorned with ancient monasteries, nor made 
“quaint” by the renovated remnants of medieval 
abbeys. Our culture (in so far as it is distinctive ) does 
not reach back into the richness of a Benedictine past. 
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Even the idea that solitude could legitimately beget 
authorship seemed strange to many Americans. 

There are other reasons why Americans profit from 
the voice that breaks Gethsemani’s silence. We know, 
for instance, what Merton means when he says: 


Sooner or later the world must burn, and all 
things in it—all the books, the cloister together 
with the brothel, Fra Angelico together with the 
Lucky Strike ads . . . Sooner or later it will all be 
consumed by fire and nobody will be left—for 
by that time the last man in the universe will have 
discovered the bomb capable of destroying the 
universe and will have been unable to resist the 
temptation to throw the thing and get it over 
with (p. 122). 

Apocalyptic? Yes. But for a nation that has unleashed 
the furies of uranium 235 and haunts the world with 
the specter of carbon 14, the reminder is not an un- 
healthy one. The problem is ours to ponder, and if 
we are to act at all responsibly then we must learn 
what even the peoples of India and China have known 
for millenniums, that though silence is “not a virtue, 
noise not a sin,” the urgent truth of the moment is that 
“the turmoil and confusion and constant noise of 
modern society are the expression of the ambiance of 
its greatest sins—its godlessness, its despair.” 

We are coming closer to the ultimate meaning of 
Merton: not that we should all run off and become 
Trappists or strive to mimic the mystics; but that we 
should reserve some part of our lives, or at least of 
our respect, for the ways of contemplation. Which is 
another way of saying that the first commandment 
(and the inescapable avenue to the second) is to love 
God with our whole heart and soul and strength and 
mind. This is something that cannot be learned by a 
people that has never learned the art of solitude. 
Merton, locked in the solitude of the whale’s belly, 
can teach us some rudiments of this art, and show us 
how it inevitably converts our modern ennui with the 
world into “an unspeakable reverence for the holiness 
of created things, for they are pure and perfect and 
they belong to God and they are mirrors of His 
beauty.” 

Only those who do a certain amount of running 
away from the world can return to it and find it 
good. And only those who know it at its worst before 
they run will have anyone to listen to them when they 
return. Thomas Merton, who has run about as far as a 
man can go, speaks with the conviction of one whose 
eyes have been swept clean of the dust of American 


cities when he says: 


... there is something in the very nature of man 
that expects a Redeemer and resurrection from 
the dead. The sign of Jonas is written in our being. 
No wonder that this should be so when all creation 
is a vestige of the Creator but also contains, writ- 
ten everywhere, in symbols, the economy of our 
redemption (p. 341). 


Other men, of other ages and other lands, have spoken 
thus. Few were ever listened to more attentively or 
more deservedly than Thomas Merton. 
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FOR A TRUE PORTRAIT 


of this world we recommend you fo read 


SOCIETY 


AND SANITY 
by F. J. Sheed 


This is a companion volume to THEOLOGY AND SANITY, published seven years 
ago. That book was on man's relation to God, this new one is on man's re- 
lation to man. The first part discusses man as the Christian knows him to be, 
what he is, what the purpose of his existence is, and what principles should 
guide beings of that sort and that goal in their dealings with one another. 


The second part applies these principles to MARRIAGE and the FAMILY, 
the third to SOCIETY and the STATE. 


The price is $3.00 — you can order if from any 
bookstore and see it in any good one. 


The new Trumpet naturally contains more about this book and 
the eleven others on our Spring list. To get the Trumpet, free 
and postpaid, write to Agatha MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


ORDER 
FOR THE RESTORED 
VIGIL OF EASTER 


In 1951 the Holy See restored the 
ceremonies of Holy Saturday, pre- 
viously held in the morning, to the 
evening of that day. This enables 
the faithful to participate in the 
ritual of the Easter Vigil and share 
in the rich symbolism of the liturgy. 
In this revised rite the laity join in 
the responses and have a more com- 
plete understanding of the rubrics. 
The service is concluded with the 
first Mass of Easter at midnight. 
This booklet, designed for congre- 
gational use, contains the full text 
of the service in both Latin and 
English, together with rubrics, 
prayers and explanations. 


1000 copies 10¢ each; 100 
copies 12¢ each; 12-99 copies 
15¢ each; 1-11 copies 20¢ each. 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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12 cents per word 
Payment with order 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%4", 6”, 64%" and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, Mary 
— Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, 
owa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 








Church and state 





THE TWO SOVEREIGNTIES 





By Joseph Lecler, S.J. Philosophical 
Library. 186p. $3.75 


With Two Sovereignties, Pére Lecler, 
an editor of Etudes and professor at the 
Institut Catholique of Paris, makes a 
scholarly contribution to the rapidly 
increasing mass of Church-State litera- 
ture. Subtitling his work “A Study of 
the Relationship Between Church and 
State,” the author intends only “a 
modest essay on the Church’s attitude 
toward the question of State sover- 
eignty” (vii). Have both Church and 
State their own sovereignty so that 
they can remain distinct and separate? 
Is there a clear Catholic teaching on 
this question? 

From two viewpoints, the doctrinal 
(pp. 1-86) and the historical (pp. 87- 
186), the author elaborates an answer 
which forms the core of this study. 
The result is a competent analysis of 
major importance. “To put the whole 
thing in a nutshell,” writes Fr. Lecler, 
“the Church and the State have need 
of one another to accomplish—in nor- 
mal fashion—their respective missions” 
(p. 39). Consequently, a general con- 
clusion is that Catholic doctrine em- 
phasizes concord rather than con- 
cordats. 

After a brief introduction on “The 
Christian Revolution in Regard to 
Sovereignty,” four solid chapters are 
devoted to a study and a commentary 
of Church documents in an effort to 
line up a Catholic doctrine on the 
sovereignty inherent in both Church 
and State. Special emphasis is placed 
on the primacy of the spiritual, but 
the point is driven home that Church 
and State can remain distinct while 
they cooperate to promote the com- 
mon welfare of mankind. 

In this section of his study Fr. 
Lecler displays a facile familiarity 
both with ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments and the concrete historical cir- 
cumstances in which they were made. 
Within the compass of 186 pages no 
organic statement of the whole of the 
Catholic political and social philos- 
ophy on state sovereignty is possible; 
excellent observations are made, how- 
ever, on the theories of direct and in- 
direct jurisdiction and upon St. Robert 
Bellarmine’s interpretation of indirect 
jurisdiction. 

While this volume bears the hall- 
mark of research and scholarship, still 
the cautious reader would do well to 
bear in mind Fr. John Courtney Mur- 
ray’s recent statement that “one does 
not look in papal encyclicals for de- 
tailed analyses or systems of thought, 
for full-fleshed reconstructions of his- 
torical eras, for a sophisticated delin- 
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eation of historical movement of 
ideas.” In other words, Church docu- 
ments sometimes smack more of a 
“tract for the times” than of a com- 
plete and final statement of Catholic 
social and political philosophy. 

The last half of this study is a rapid 
but accurate survey of Caesaro- 
papism, clericalism and secularism in 
Church-State relationships in the tradi- 
tionally Catholic countries of Europe, 
notably France. The religious, po- 
litical and social ideology of the 
French Revolution is expertly handled. 
Reference, however, to an almost 
totally different situation in the United 
States is absent. 

Though theologians, philosophers, 
historians and political scientists will 
be handicapped by the lack of a bib- 
liography and an index, they will be 
rewarded by a careful reading of this 
book. In addition to its being a handy 
summary of Catholic thought chiseled 
out from the rock of history, it may 
also serve the useful purpose of stimu- 
lating some American theologian to 
write a treatise analyzing the history 
of the United States from a similar 
viewpoint. Harry J. SIEVERs 


Home, school, moral vacuum 


THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAY 








By John Phillips. Harper. 409p. $3.75 


In his The Beautiful and Damned 
(1922), F. Scott Fitzgerald attempted 
and achieved a nightmarish anato- 
mization of a certain type of smart 
young set of the period. Now, thirty- 
one years later, John Phillips reverts 
to the same theme, though he ap- 
proaches it with a somewhat different 
viewpoint and speaks of it with a 
different tone. These differences 
might be epitomized if a subtitle like 
“The Sophisticated and Lost” were 
appended to Mr. Phillips’ novel. 

For his characters are not damned 
—not yet. They are floundering, root- 
less, adrift, but for many of them 
there is yet a faint hope, which flickers 
into some brightness—for example, in 
some of the young men who were 
heroic in the war. But by and large 
this is the chronicle of young people 
with too much money, delinquent 
parents, an atrophied sense of morals 
—all topped off by an utterly secularist 
education. 

The story is told in a long flash- 
back by Gus Taylor, a boy of good 
background but of very modest 
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means, who discovers, after ten years 
or more of fascination with the so- 
phisticates, that all he really wants is 
to get off the merry-go-round. This 
includes, among other things, giving 
up the ex-fiancée of his erstwhile best 
friend, George Marsh. If that sounds 
slightly mixed up, it is a fair sample 
of the romantic, bibulous, familial, 
educational and amoralistic confusion 
that hag-rides the lives of all the 
“smart set.” And yet there is some- 
thing vastly pitiable in such a young 
man as George Marsh, who is honor- 
able, quixotic, generous, unstable and 
most horribly hollow and at sea. Most 
of his friends are equally empty with- 
out the redeeming features that make 
him pitiable and likable. 

Mr. Phillips is, as is well known 
by now, the son of John P. Marquand, 
and his father’s influence is evident 
on every page of the book, though it 
is equally evident that the son has 
a long way to go before his technique 
takes on the depth that makes Mar- 
quand a master in this field of social 
satire. 

The younger man has much the 
same eagle eye for the revealing de- 
tails of social intercourse, the same 
grasp of the tension and heartbreak 
that brood under the surface of casual 
banter and wisecrack. Unfortunately, 
he carries his chronicling of the sick 
heart and soul of his sophisticates 
along at such a leisurely pace and 
with such meticulous detail that he 
skirts the edge of boredom for many 
a long page. There is a certain lack of 
decisiveness and bite to his use of 
details, which adds up to the total 
impression that he is bogged down in 
minutiae and has lost sight of the 
main drift. 

This is really a damning book and 
it would seem that the young author 
intends it to be just that. The loose- 
ness of language in the mouths of the 
golden youth, the completely take-it- 
for-granted attitude toward divorce, 
the utter naturalness with which they 
chat about their (and others’) amours, 
are couched in the accents of complete 
authenticity. I do not mean that long 
suggestive passages dot the book— 
they do not, for Mr. Phillips is by no 
means a sensation-monger. 

But amorality is the all-enveloping 
atmosphere in which these people— 
not all of them young, either—move 
and live. In bringing this to the light, 
Mr. Phillips has written a good book, 
and if those who venture to read it 
are appalled, that is precisely what 
they ought to be. For it is an appalling 
thought that for a good segment of 
American youth all the material ad- 
vantages of wealthy homes and ex- 
pensive education can total up to 
moral and spiritual illiteracy. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 


GAR’s challenge 
VETERANS IN POLITICS 








By Mary R. Dearing. Louisiana State 
University Press. 523p. $6 


This is a big book with a large title. 
Actually what the author has given us 
is an exhaustive and incontrovertible 
case-history of an American organiza- 
tion of ex-soldiers. The book is of im- 
mense value in probing certain aspects 
of behavior which may have been 
common to similar societies in the past, 
and may yet be a compelling impulse 
to some organizations in our Own or 
some later time. 

The author’s concentration on the 
history of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public is commendable. In a certain 
sense it is complimentary to the reader, 
for it presupposes knowledge of, or 
at least acquaintanceship with, asso- 
ciations, societies or organizations of 
kindred purpose or objectives. 

The GAR was a ritualistic, secret, 
uniformed organization formed osten- 
sibly to provide for soldiers’ widows, 
orphans and casualties. Its stated pur- 
pose was benevolent, and its laudable 
objectives might have been realized 
had not a political party got control 
of it and used it as a means of cap- 
turing and commanding the ex-sol- 


diers’ votes. The sordid story of po- 
litical trickery and connivance is here 
spread before us in page after page 
of cumulative evidence, assembled and 
annotated with scrupulous care and 
effort, largely from contemporary 
newspapers and other reliable sources. 

During the Civil War a total of 2.4 
million men served in the Union Army. 
Of these some 360,000 died during 
the war, leaving 2 million veterans, in 
a total electorate of less than 6 mil- 
lion in 1868. The tremendous power 
of a compact organization of such 
veterans is apparent, as long as they 
could be united in political aims and 
attitudes. 

Astute Republican politicians quick- 
ly realzed how much power could be 
actively enlisted on their side. They 
rapidly took the complete command 
of the GAR out of the hands of the 
original band of naive and charitably 
intentioned rank and file, and pursued 
their ends with a recklessness and 
ruthlessness that shocks the imagina- 
tion of even the most hardened mod- 
ern politician. 

To meet the challenge of the re- 
enfranchisement of the South, the Re- 
publicans (a minority party), acting 
in their self-appointed role of ar- 
ticulate protectors of the veterans of 
the North, waved the bloody shirt on 
every occasion. They attempted to 











For all who read and loved 
THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 


OMAS MERTON’S 


JOURNAL 


Che Sign of Jonas 


The Sign of Jonas is Thomas Merton's daily record of 
his life at the Trappist monastery of Our Lady of 
Gethsemani, taking up the chronicle where The Seven 
Storey Mountain left off. Beginning with the final 
months of his postulate, the journal unfolds the taking 
of solemn vows, the life in the fields and library, and 
the growth of a soul into the monastic way of life 
and inwardly into God. 


Written with sincerity and singleness of faith, with 
humor and simplicity, these pages provide a clear and 
unusual insight into six years of an extraordinary way 
of life and into the mind and heart of an extraordinary 
man. The Sign of Jonas may well prove to be the 
most popular, certainly the most loved, of all Thomas 
Merton’s books. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 
A NDE 
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OF SACRAMENTS AND 
SACRIFICE 


by Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. 


A usable, popular, heart-warming 

presentation of these two fundamen- 

tals of the liturgy from the liturgical 

viewpoint— 

eaeene coe PRINCIPLE . 
ee Dy. G 


re 
co RATE WORSHIP . 
LITURGICAL ull . ACTIVE 
PARTICIPATION . . . REFORMS 
. etc. 
With 16 explanatory illustrations 
and Discussion Questions for each 
chapter. $2. 


THE CHURCH’S YEAR OF 
GRACE 


(from Septuagesima to Holy Saturday) 
by Dr. Pius Parsch 


Since the publication of Dom Gue- 
ranger’s ‘“‘Liturgical Year” a century 
ago, no commentary on the Church’s 
worship has been acclaimed as 
widely or has influenced the thinking 
and religious life of so many persons 
as Dr. Parsch’s monumental work. 
Each day’s liturgy is treated at length 
—its Holy Mass, its Saint, its Divine 
Office; each change in the Church 
Year receives special attention, and 
many associated topics are considered 
at the proper moment. More than 
100 illustrations. $3 


THE EASTER VIGIL 
by Monks of St. John's Abbey 


A new translation, carefully made 
from the latest official text, arranged 
specifically for congregational and 
group use. Brief, pointed explanations 
precede each section, stressing spirit- 
ual values. Modern notation for all 
responses; heavy types to facilitate 
participation by the people. 

100 or more copies: 12c each; 11-99 
copies, 15c each; 1-10 copies, 20c each. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD 

TESTAMENT 

by Dr. Paul Heinisch 
“History of the Old Testament” 
answers the need for a full-length, 
objective survey of God’s dealing with 
men before the time of Christ. 
Religion teachers, whether in second- 
ary or advanced courses, will find the 
work highly practical; others will 
enjoy it for the inspiring picture it 
gives of the various periods of sacred 
pre-Christian history. 
510 pages—magnificently printed and 
bound—30 illustrations, $6.50 
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CHURCHES OF MEXICO’ and many 
other outstanding color slides for 
parishes, schools and lecturers. 


For free catalog "A" write to: 
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stigmatize the Northern Democratic 
Party with charges of treason, rebel- 
lion, “Copperheadism” and _ violent 
anti-veteran sentiment. The hustings 
resounded with their cry: “We, (the 
radical Republicans) won the war— 
are we to lose the peace?” 

The Republicans, through their 
constant and energetic sponsorship of 
the GAR aims and claims, secured the 
mass of the veterans’ votes by a dual 
problem of rekindling and perpetuat- 
ing sectional animosity on the one 
hand, and by fantastic and reckless 
concessions to the veterans on the 
other. Among the latter were extrav- 
agant land grants under a “libera- 
lized” amendment to the Homestead 
Act of 1862. 

For many years after the war the 
GAR, supported by its ever-loyal 
patrons the Republicans, engaged in 
increasing demands for still further 
liberalization of the pension laws and 
other benefits. The stampede for 
bounties and benefits attracted the in- 
evitable hordes--of scoundrels and 
frauds. The corruption assumed the 
proportion of a flood, which the Demo- 
crats were unable to stem, largely 
because of divisions in their own 
party, and the genuinely patriotic 
veterans were unable to combat, be- 
cause of the discipline imposed by un- 
scrupulous leaders. 

The GAR as a phenomenon of 
American mass politics is not an in- 
spiring story. But it is a worthy sub- 
ject of study, enabling us to see not 
only an historical drama unfold, but 
possibly to discern some of the in- 
herent dangers in the behavior and 
methods of such organizations when 
they become willing or unwitting tools 
of unscrupulous politicians and per- 
mit a perversion of the benevolent 
and social foundations of their incep- 
tion. 

Challenges to decent government 
are laid bare in this book, but the 
author has admirably succeeded in 
doing so without preachment or 
frenzy. The demise of the GAR has 
not removed all of the challenges, and 
Mrs. Dearing’s book performs a dis- 
tinct service in alerting us to them. 

Grey LESLIE 





BE NOT SOLICITOUS 





Edited by Maisie Ward. Sheed & 
Ward. 254p. $3 


Frequently enough, reviewers use a 
publisher’s blurb as a sort of measur- 
ing stick to describe a book. Some- 
times the blurb is said to exaggerate, 
sometimes it is said to underestimate 
the value of the pages inside its 
jacket. This reviewer feels that the 
blurb of Be Not Solicitous does not 
fairly reflect the tone of the book. 


1953 


From a preliminary glance at the 
dust jacket, one might think himself 
rather belligerently addressed. “Some 
readers”—is he meant?—will be “prob- 
ably offended” at the fact that the 
“poor” families in the book are so 
cheerful. 


It will make many of us feel 
guilty, but not the writers respon- 
sible for the second part of the 
book. . . . There isn’t a television 
set among the lot of them. 
Anyone who does not believe in 
the providence of God will find 
these stories thirteen [fourteen?] 
riddles—annoying riddles at that. 


The blurb prepared me to expect a 
holier-than-thou, more-Catholic-than- 
the-Church series of preachments 
against modern adaptations of family 
life. I was happily disappointed. I 
failed to find the slightest suggestion 
that the ownership of a television set 
was incompatible with the providence 
of God, simply because I failed to 
find a single mention of TV. 

The prospective reader can look for- 
ward to inspiration from an introduc- 
tory sketch by Maisie Ward and four- 
teen essays by Catholic husbands and 
wives, all on the subject of how God’s 
providence manifested itself in the 
ups and downs of their families. 

The book as a whole does not claim 
that actual poverty must be the ideal 
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sought and retained in Catholic fam- 
ilies. When poverty happens to be 
discussed, the author usually shows 
that poverty of spirit is essential; and 
if God wills poverty to be actual as 
well, then it is good because of its 
connection with God’s will. Ed Wil- 
lock’s “Postscript on Poverty and Mar- 
riage” is excellent for this. 

Also calling for special mention, 
J. E. P. Butler’s essay on abandon- 
ment is an appealing reflection of St. 
Francis de Sales and of Fr. Jean 
Pierre de Caussade, S.J. Maisie Ward’s 
“Plea for the Family” kindly and re- 
alistically analyzes the problems of 
living out God’s plan for marriage. 
The most difficult of all the topics to 
handle prudently is so handled in 
Nancy Grinnel Dubois’ “An Inter- 
racial Catholic Marriage.” 

In summary, Be Not Solicitous in- 
spires its reader in a common-sense 
and likeable way. That I may end as 
I began, I hope for the sake of the 
book’s wider circulation that the chip 
on the blurb’s shoulder will be re- 
moved in a later printing, lest readers 
who possess the temperament of this 
reviewer be tempted (as he was) not 
even to begin the first page. 

Francis L. Finas, S.J. 
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“Pray without ceasing, in all things give 
thanks; for this is the will of God in Christ 


Jesus regarding you all” 
(1 Thess. 5:17, 18) 


Garbinal Spellman 
PRAYER BOOK 


Cardinal Spellman’s Prayer Book contains prayers 
for every day during Lent, and all the days of 
the year, prayers which will help you raise your 
heart and mind to God in pious supplication. 
You will also find the Ordinary of the Mass in 
color; your favorite Novenas and prayers to meet 
your special needs. No other prayer book will so 
completely satisfy your spiritual wants. 


IN FIVE QUALITY BINDINGS AT 
$3.25-$4.50-$6.00-$10.00 and $12.50 


If your local bookstore cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest dealer 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. » PUBLISHERS « *3,8ARCLAY stReer 













THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL WORK 





By Herbert Bisno. Public Affairs. 
143p. $3.25 


Since social work operates to assist 
the individual to adjust to the in- 
stitutional framework of society, and 
attempts to modify the institutional 
framework where this is appropriate, 
the philosophy under which it oper- 
ates is of importance. The general 
thesis of this book is that there is 
a definite philosophy underlying the 
processes and skills of social work. 
From the statements and actions of 
professionally equipped social work- 
ers the author sets out to develop 
this philosophy, which is also com- 
pared with those aspects of the Amer- 
ican culture with which it is at 
variance. 

Community responsibility for the 
welfare of its members and the place 
of the Federal Government in provid- 
ing for welfare needs are both given 
careful development. By a weighing 
of the arguments for and against the 
granting of relief to strikers and by 
a consideration of American practice 
in foreign relief, the principle of pub- 
lic assistance on the basis of the con- 
cept of need is quite effectively illus- 
trated. 

Advocacy of government assistance 
in social planning includes the caution 
that there should be democratic par- 
ticipation by the people in such 


Should the Hon. Clare Boothe Luce, pro- 
spective U. S. Ambassador to Italy, also 
“represent” the U. S. to the Holy See? 


@ Some Protestants say “‘Yes,”’ and hail this appoint- 
ment as a substitute for a direct Vatican representa- 
tive... 


® Other Protestants say “‘No,”’ and therefore express 
misgivings about the appointment of a Catholic to 
our Roman Embassy... 


BOTH ARE WRONG... 


The Holy See does not accept such “backstairs” repre- 
sentation. To gain a clear understanding of the badly mis- 
understood diplomatic practices involved, read 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH THE VATICAN 


by Robert A. Graham, S.J. 
Graduate of the Institute of International Studies, University of Geneva. 
and Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA. 


(This booklet includes the full text of Prof. Edward A. Corwin’s 
authoritative statement showing that sending a U. S. Ambassador 
to the Vatican in no way violates “separation of Church and State.’’) 


9 


Single copies 25¢; 10 to 49 copies: 10% discount 
50 to 99 copies: 20% discount; 100 copies or more: 30% discount 


At Your Nearest Catholic Bookstore or 


THE AMERICA PRESS 70 East 45th St., New York 17 
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planning. It is a positive approach 
which is aware of the danger of total, 
authoritarian government control. 
Reasons for the neglect of the social- 
action phase of social work in recent 
years are analyzed, and these are 
seen to come from within social work 
as well as from the outside. 

Behavior science provides the 
author with his approach to the study 
of the nature of the individual. To 
explain the causes of human behavior, 
necessary stress is placed on the in- 
fluence of emotion, experience and 
culture. But free will becomes iden- 
tified in Mr. Bisno’s mind with un- 
caused activity, and man’s frequently 
irrational conduct leads to the con- 
clusion that man is not “naturally” 
rational. Since the basic assumption 
is that science alone is the way to all 
knowledge, relativism in truth and 
morals results. From the fact that 
science is necessary for objective study 
the leap is made to the dogmatism 
that what science cannot know is not 
real. 

The author proposes to bring out 
the divergences between his philos- 
ophy and that of “Catholic social 
work.” His restricting this to social 
work under official Catholic auspices 
leaves Catholic social workers in other 
settings in an anomalous position. The 
sparing use of Catholic sources is to be 
regretted, especially since these are 
restricted to the obvious differences in 
principle. The implications of these 
principles for practice are the author’s 
own interpretation and bear little re- 
lation to the Catholic social-work prac- 
tice this reviewer has experienced. 

VINCENT DE P. LEE 
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Mr. Harry J. Sievers, S.J., who 
took his Ph.D. in American 
History at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, is the author of Ben- 
jamin Harrison: Hoosier War- 
rior (Regnery). 

Grey LESLIE, who has had wide 
experience in business and 
government, is now in the 
public-relations field in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Rev. Francis L. Fixas, S.J., as- 
sistant professor in the The- 
ology Department at Loyola 
University, Chicago, is the 
author of The Man Nearest 
Christ and Joseph and Jesus. 
His most recent article in 
AMERICA was “Tradition says 
—or does it?” 

Rev. VINCENT DE P. LEE, S.J., 
is on the faculty of the Ford- 
ham School of Social Service. 
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“Then Jesus was led into the desert 
by the Spirit, to be tempted by the 
devil” (Matt. 4:1; first Sunday of 
Lent). 


Most of our study of spiritual things 
is centered upon our Lord—His life, 
His human characteristics, His teach- 
ings and the like. This is entirely 
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proper, for Christ is the Way and the 
Truth and the Life (John 14:6). We 
have His own words urging us to learn 
of Him because He is meek and 
humble of heart (Matt. 11:29). 

Yet it is not wise to ignore the 
enemy either. Being conscious of his 
activity and grounded in his tactics 
can prevent many a fall. We know 
well the importance in modern war- 
fare of strategic planning and of know- 
ing the enemy’s methods and intent. 
But we are engaged in a grim war- 
fare, too; a ceaseless, lifelong struggle 
is going on within us, for eternal pos- 
session of our immortal souls. 

Let there be no mistake about this 
fundamental fact: there is an enemy 
of souls, and he is active against us. 
This “Satan” mentioned repeatedly in 
the Gospels is not a mere symbol or 
a figure of speech. His existence and 
his labor to destroy the souls of men 
are not allegory but literal truth. 

Lucifer and the other angelic 
spirits who rebelled against God and 
were plunged into hell are real. Their 
hatred of God and of all the friends 
of God is real. Their malicious 
campaign to make each of us support 
their rebellion and lose heaven our- 
selves is a fact which underlies the 
history of the whole human race. 
Modern rationalism curls its lip in 
scorn at the notion of the devil, of 
course; but the word of God is our 
assurance of the truth we hold. 

Not only is the devil real, but he is 
in every way a formidable enemy of 
our souls. He is, in the first place, 
aggressive, tireless, ruthless. “Your ad- 
versary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
goes about seeking someone to de- 
vour” is the picture which St. Peter 
draws of him (1 Peter 5:8). He is sly 
and treacherous. In one of His par- 
ables our Lord describes him as a 
man who steals into his enemy’s field 
at night and plants weeds among the 
good seed (Matt. 13:24-30). 

This foe is vicious and spiteful. At 
the Last Supper Christ warned the 
chief of His apostles, “Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan has desired to have you, 
that he may sift you as wheat...” 
(Luke 22:31). The evil spirit is per- 
sistent, too, and incomparably clever. 
We are all familiar, from the earliest 
use of reason, with the “two voices” 
within us—conscience and the tempter. 
And we know how often conscience 
has been outwitted. 

Because so capable and so deadly 
an enemy is pitted against us, we 
must not take the struggle lightly. 
After all, our own human nature is 
often working against us. Our ten- 
dencies toward worldly and _ sinful 
pleasures weaken our will, and our 
senses betray us into danger. We are, 
besides, like field-generals maneuver- 
ing in hostile territory: for our circum- 
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stances and surroundings in this mod- 
ern pagan, amoral civilization for the 
most part favor our enemy. 

Our own individual characters, too, 
sometimes imperil our loyalty to our 
Saviour. Our pride and vanity, our 
laziness and love of comfort, our sel- 
fishness and greed—these are weak 
points which we must guard lest our 
cunning foe exploit them. 

With God’s grace we can, like 
Christ during His forty days in the 
desert, defeat all the attacks of the 
devil. But like Christ we must fight 
to obtain the victory. 

Paut A. REED, S.J. 





THEATRE 











ANGELIC DOCTOR. The most 
pleasant moment in the theatre—not 
the most exciting, of course, or the 
most spiritually elevating—is the 
second of anticipation when the house 
lights are dimmed and the footlights 
begin to glow while the curtain slowly 
rises. 

What is too often revealed in the 
commercial theatre is $50,000 worth 
of trash. If the trash is displayed in 
more than one set, the cost may rise 
to sixty or even a hundred grand. For 
musicals, which require several sets, 
not to mention changes of costumes, 
the starting cost of production is 
$100,000, and often thrice as much. 

In the Blackfriars’ second-story 
theatre, where Angelic Doctor is the 
Friars present production, anticipation 
is usually rewarded with solid drama. 
The Friars cannot afford such stars as 
Helen Hayes or Maurice Evans but 
their productions are always edifying 
and often entertaining. Angelic Doc- 
tor is both. 

The title character is St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and the play is an etching 
rather than a portrait. Brendan Lar- 
nen, O.P., the author, does not attempt 
to present a full-length portrayal of 
the learned saint, but gives, instead, 
some intimate studies of the Doctor 
at several decisive moments of his 
career, with figures in the background 
representing his brothers, his fellow 
Dominicans and the women in his 
life. I hasten to mention that the 
women in his life were his stern 
mother, his understanding and sym- 
pathetic sister and the- temptress 
whose soul he saved. 

The acting, capably directed by 
Dennis Gurney, the best job of his 
that I remember, is in most instances 
beautiful to behold. If names must 
be mentioned, I would say that Phil 
Abbot, the wandering friar who was 


made a bishop and was not too happy 
in the episcopal office, is most casual, 
and therefore most satisfying in his 
role. He tops the cast. 

James Millhollin is persuasive as a 
villainous intellectual, Florence Rey- 
nolds is properly seductive as a harlot, 
and Iola Whomsley is convincing as 
the saint’s sympathetic sister. Kenneth 
Sleeper, as Thomas, seems more dif- 
fident than sagacious, but perhaps 
diffidence is an attribute of wisdom. 
All other roles are skilfully handled. 

The settings, which are never right 
in Blackfriars’ Theatre because the 
stage is too small, were designed by 
Floyd Allen. Irene Griffin’s costumes, 
in the opinion of one member of the 
audience, who has no intention of 
setting himself up as an authority on 
what well-dressed gentlemen wore in 
the Middle Ages, are correct for the 
period in which St. Thomas lived. 

THEopuiLus LEwis 





FILMS 








TONIGHT WE SING. Two years ago 
20th Century-Fox brought out a film 
called Of Men and Music, which at- 
tempted a dignified and constructive 
treatment of classical music and mu- 
sicians. It was unfortunately anything 
but a howling success box-office-wise. 
Tonight We Sing is a further praise- 
worthy attempt along the same lines 
embellished, for box-office insurance, 
with most of the conventional trap- 
pings generally associated with pop- 
ular appeal. 

In format the film is a Technicolor 
musical biography—of Sol Hurok, the 
Russian immigrant concert manager 
who caused a virtual revolution in 
American musical circles thirty or 
forty years ago by operating on the 
assumption that good music should be 
made available for everyone rather 


than just for the élite. Hurok’s story 
(Hurok is played by David Wayne) 
emerges on the screen as a typical and 
superficial rags-to-riches success story 
of a brash young man who made up 
in enterprise and daring for what he 
lacked in working capital. It is even 
complete with the loyal and long- 
suffering wife (Anne Bancroft), who 
finds the demands which success 
places on her husband harder to bear 
than their early struggles. 

The story, however, is only a ser- 
viceable framework on which to hang 
some excellent musical sequences and 
side glances into musical personali- 
ties. Ezio Pinza, whose previous 
screen appearances have been un- 
fortunate, plays Feodor Chaliapin, 
the expansive, erratic Russian basso, 
with evident relish and temperamental 
kinship. Tamara Toumanova makes an 
exquisite Pavlova. Isaac Stern has an 
impressive bit as Eugene Ysaye, the 
great Belgian violinist, and Roberta 
Peters and Byron Palmer supply some 
youthful romance as well as vocal har- 
mony as a pair of fictional opera 
singers. (To add to the confusion, the 
singing voice emerging from Mr. 
Palmer’s throat belongs to tenor Jan 
Peerce. ) 

The operatic excerpts (from Boris 
Godounov, Faust, Madam Butterfly 
and La Traviata) are beautifully staged 
and altogether, for the family, the 
film meets the challenge of combining 
good music and popular entertain- 
ment with an unusual degree of taste 
and intelligence. 


MOULIN ROUGE is an episodic, 
half-fictional, partly expurgated film- 
biography of the French artist Henri 
Toulouse-Lautrec, which has, despite 
its sordid subject and curious struc- 
ture, a remarkable cinematic effec- 
tiveness. This effectiveness is largely 
due to a superb use of color and back- 
ground. Author-director John Huston 
has photographed the picture in Paris 
in a misty, low-keyed Technicolor and 
has evoked a startlingly vivid recrea- 
tion of the Paris of the ‘nineties—the 
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. YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER 
Lippincott. $3 


. MY WAY OF LIFE 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE 
Precious Boop. $1.35 
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St. Thomas Aquinas 
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6. LISTEN, SISTER 


McMULLEN, $2.75 


By John E. Moffat, SJ. 


7. DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK 


PELLEGRINI & CupanHy. $3 By Giovanni Guareschi 


THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 
McGraw-Hitt, $3.50 

9. THE GOLDEN THREAD 

Lippincott. $3 


By Thomas B. Costain 10. NO SECRET IS SAFE 


By Fulton J. Sheen 


By Louis DeWohl 
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Younc. $3.50 


By Mark Tennien, M.M. 
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The stores listed below report their best selling books 
during the current month. Popularity is estimated both 
by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by 
its relative position in each report. This point system, 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good 
view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the serv- 
ice can best be shown by patronizing the stores. 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High 8t. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 21¢ 
West Madison St. 


See Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
t. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 486 
Main St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, G. J. Phillipp & Sons, 2067 East 
9th St. 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1686 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1284 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 188 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
801 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
ater St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 87 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


— YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
t. 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 188 N. 
18th St. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 63 Washington St. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 16-17 South 
Broadway. 


ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Si 
ley St. 


SAN ANTONIO, Pioneer Church Supplies, 418 
Main Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Conner Co., 817 Sut 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 3# 
Wyoming Ave. 


ase ged Guild Book Shop, Ine., 1828 6th 
ve. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 1¢ 
Wall St. 

— The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
t. 


VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd, 
431 Dunsmuir St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co. 
718 11 St, N. W. 

—— Md., The Newman Book 

op. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2139 
Market St. 

WICHITA, Catholic Action Bookshop, 114 
South Emporia. 

WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Co., 214 Ba® 
natyne Ave. 
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murky, raffish atmosphere of the 
Moulin Rouge cabaret, the dimly lit 
cobblestone streets, and the rest of the 
small world of Lautrec’s posters. 

The remainder of the film’s impact 
comes from Huston’s generally suc- 
cessful efforts to arouse legitimate 
compassion for the deformed little 
painter who destroyed his life but 
not his talent in the Paris bistros and 
brothels. The direction at the same 
time avoids an excess of sentimen- 
tality and sensationalism. Though the 
screen play soft-pedals the more lurid 
aspects of Lautrec’s decline and fall, 
the conflict between good and evil is 
fairly and movingly set forth in the 
characterization of the woman of the 
streets (Colette Marchand) who 
helped destroy him, and of the high- 
principled girl (Suzanne Flon) who 
might, except for his warped self- 
pity, have saved him. 

José Ferrer, once the picture has re- 
covered from an early, morbid pre- 
occupation with the physical trap- 
pings which simulate deformity, plays 
Lautrec with a corrosive, understated 
bitterness which is both convincing 
and unsentimental. Altogether the 
picture is an unpleasant but generally 
valid and absorbing evaluation of an 
artist, his time and his work. 

(Romulus-United Artists) 
Morra WALSH 





PARADE 











MODERN SOCIETY FLASHED, 
jet-like, through the week, saturating 
the milieu with its event-packed ex- 
haust. . . . The events, by and large, 
fell into patterns familiar to modern 
eyes and ears. . . . Pulse-quickening 
scenes stirred the walks of life. . . 

Hearts of eaters pounded... . Ina 
Columbus, O., eatery, a juke box ex- 
ploded. Witnesses said it was blaring 
a wild hillbilly tune when it blew up. 
.. . Excitement rocked domestic cir- 
cles... . In Kingsport, Tenn., a great- 
grandmother shot her great-grandson’s 
mother-in-law. . . . Spouse pursued 
spouse. . . . In Cincinnati, O., a hus- 
band, firing as he ran, chased his 
wife up and down a crowded movie 
theatre. . . . In addition to pulse- 
quickening types, other forms of pres- 
ent-day life met the eye. ... In At- 
lantic City, N. J., traffic was jammed 
outside the funeral parlor where lay 
Nightlife, a little, dead brown dog 
belonging to a bartender. More than 
2,000 persons filed past Nightlife’s 
tiny white casket. A thirty-car pro- 
cession escorted the dog’s remains to 


the cemetery. . . . Business methods 
were on view. .. . In Berlin, Md., a 
twelve-year-old boy found three can- 
celed ehecks, cashed all three despite 
the fact they had been canceled with 
the perforations used by banks. One 
of the twice-cashed checks was ac- 
cepted by a business firm, which sent 
it to a clearing house. The clearing 
house accepted it, forwarded it to the 
originating bank. 


Examples of today’s activities were 
not confined to financial circles. . . . 
Other types of circles were exempli- 
fied. . . . In New Orleans, a profes- 
sional lion-tamer, whose face was re- 
cently clawed by the paws of lions, 
stated that the youth of today is not 
going in for lion-taming. He said he 
does not understand why. . . . The 
latest trends in the midcentury social 
atmosphere were reported. . . . In 
Little Rock, Ark., single women, 
alarmed by a proposed tax on Arkansas 
bachelors, organized the Association to 
Prevent the Stampeding of Bachelors 
out of Arkansas. Declaring they can 
catch husbands without the aid of 
laws, officials of the newly established 
association said that the proposed tax 
instead of aiding their pursuit of hus- 
bands would hinder it. . . . Springing 
up in other fields were other organiza- 
tions. . . . In Atlanta, a charter was 
granted to the Order of Southern 
Gentlemen, Inc. The order believes 
that the South should rise again, to 
wit, on trolleys when ladies are stand- 
ing. Declared a member: “There just 
isn’t enough chivalry left in the South. 
It must rise again. You get on a trolley 
and all the men are sitting and all the 
ladies are standing. It used to be that 
all the ladies were sitting and all the 
men were standing.” . . . Here and 
there, voices full of optimism were 
raised. . . . In London, the Funeral 
Workers Journal in a message to sub- 
scribers commented: “During last 
year we achieved further successes. 
The year ahead will provide opportu- 
nities for further advancement. Let us 
ensure, by our collective efforts, that 
full advantage is taken of these oppor- 
tunities.” 


Demonstrated during the week was 
the power of Christ over the hearts 
and minds of men. . . . In Philadel- 
phia, a holdup man walked into a gro- 
cery store, pointed a gun at the widow- 
owner. He then caught sight of an 
eighteen-inch figure of the Infant 
Jesus of Prague standing behind the 
counter. After staring some seconds at 
the figure of Christ, he muttered: 
“No, I can’t do it.” He put his gun 
back in his pocket, turned about, 
walked out of the store. The widow 
became hysterical, received treatment 
at a hospital. Joun A. Toomey 
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free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
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Tribute to Dr. Bolton 

Eprror: I noted with pleasure your 
tribute in “Underscorings” (2/14) to 
the late Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton. 

He had a courageous love for truth 
that inspired his legion of students 
and admirers in a profession whose 
object is the portrayal of historical 
truth. His field of work brought him 
into contact with Catholic life in a 
broad area, and it was here that he 
gained his best reward no less than 
his keenest opposition. 

Few will forget the day when as 
president of the American Historical 
Association he delivered a stirring ad- 
dress on the “Epic of Greater Amer- 
ica.” When he came to the noble rec- 
ord of the Canadian missionaries, he 
saw a solid block of his hearers— 
Rector Magnificus and faculty of the 
host university—rise in anger and 
march out of the hall. That night his 
friends found him alone in his hotel 
room with his head in his hands, 
tears rolling down from those trusting 
eyes that had beheld this blind pro- 
test against his narrative of the brave 
men who had made so much of Amer- 
ica. 

Hostile critics still bemoan what 
they call his “failure to teach inter- 
pretative history.” He believed that 
the story speaks for itself, that the 
scholar’s work is to present significant 
human action in the dramatic language 
of simplicity and honest narrative. 

He served our national cause in 
many ways, not the least as a vigorous 
force for inter-American friendship. 
Those who knew him knew also his firm 
faith in God and in His providence. 
His one-time student, Frank Lock- 
wood, made his teaching the subject 
of a memorable article in the Catholic 
World for Nov., 1933. 

W. Eucene SHIELS, S.J. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Apostolate for everybody 
Epitor: May I make an appeal to the 
readers of America for their old copies 
of America and the Catholic Mind, 
as well as other periodicals? 

Every week we make visits to the 
many hospitals in the Chicago area 
and visit the patients. 

Last year we were instrumental in 
528 conversions. Will your readers 
help us to make more converts this 
year? They can help us by sending to 
me their old and new magazines, 
books, pamphlets, rosaries, Sacred 
Heart badges, medals, religious ar- 
ticles. 


The idea of making visits to hos- 
pitals was started in 1919 when I was 
a patient at the veterans’ hospital and 
no one came with reading matter. 

Frank S. EstIs 

2004 S. Albany Ave. 

Chicago 23, IIl. 


Civil defense 

Epitor: The Jan. 17 issue of AMERICA 
contains an excellent editorial on the 
recently completed “Project East 
River,” a study of civil defense made 
by Associated Universities, Inc. 

Two statements in the editorial 
might lead to misunderstanding, de- 
pending upon both the background of 
the reader and on future develop- 
ments. 

The more important statement is 
that the report failed to take into ac- 
count the advent of the hydrogen 
bomb. Project East River enjoyed ex- 
ceedingly good cooperation from the 
sponsoring Federal agencies. The 
members of the study group were 
properly cleared and then briefed 
thoroughly on the many aspects of 
civil defense, including the nature of 
the threat. The hydrogen bomb most 
certainly was included in our con- 
siderations. 

Because of the nature of the sub- 
ject and the security restrictions now 
applying to it, the portions of the 
Project East River report most closely 
related to the hydrogen-bomb aspect 
of civil defense are classified, and no 
specific references to this material 
could be included in the releases to 
the public press. Let me assure you, 
however, that the material that has 
been released to the public is con- 
sistent and compatible with our find- 
ings relating to the hydrogen bomb. 

The other statement is that two- 
thirds of the report was “classified” 
for security reasons and _ withheld 
from the public. Much as the Project 
East River participants might believe 
that fuller release of certain classified 
information would prove to be a net 
gain for the public safety and security, 
we were not at liberty to publish such 
material in unclassified form. The 
security classifications of the Project 
East River reports were set by and in 
accordance with the security clas- 
sification standards of the sponsoring 
Federal agencies. Measured in pages, 
the classified parts comprise only one- 
third of the report. But these portions 
are at the very heart of some of the 
most crucial parts of the civil-defense 
problem. 
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The nation will need the assistance 
of people at all stations in working 
out a solution for our defenses and 
security. The discussions of these im. 
portant issues in your columns is an 
encouraging step in that direction. 

L. V. BERKNER 

President 

Associated Universities, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


T-H and the closed shop 
Eprror: In your issue of Jan. 24 the 
editorial on “The Pope and U. §. 
labor” stated that the closed shop is 
illegal in this country. That was news 
to me. I know it is not mandatory nor 
required by the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
I never knew it was illegal. I believe 
the United Mine Workers now have 
the closed shop. Tim F. McCartuy 
Washington, D. C. 
(Sections 8 (a) (3) and 8 (b) (2) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act outlaw the closed 
shop. Ep.) 


Educational TV in Iowa 

Eprror: Living here in the area served 
by station WOI-—TV, operated by 
Iowa State College at Ames, may I 
add a word to the remark of Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege concerning the edu- 
cational programs televised over this 
station (Am. 1/31). 

To their splendid variety of edu- 
cational features the staff at Ames has 
now added educational psychology. 
Many of my neighboring housewives 
—some of them former nurses and 
teachers—take this course via TV. 

I am told that WOI-—TV plans to 
include more religious programs 
among its educational features. 

MarGareET REGNIER 

Knoxville, Iowa 


Oldsters too can write 

Epiror: “The education of a neo- 
phyte writer” by James E. Cronin in 
the Jan. 24 America, was a stimulat- 
ing analysis of young writers. But why 
not an added plea for those who turn 
to that art at middle age? Though the 
author states that “writers are born, 
not made,” the reader must bear in 
mind that until one tries to write there 
is no way of knowing his ability. 

I recall one author who postponed 
starting her literary work until her 
family had grown up. Nevertheless, in 
time she won a Pulitzer prize. An- 
other, widowed at 40 with several 
small children to support, began her 
first novel. Today her annual income 
runs to six figures. 

Catholic Press month is the appro- 
priate time to encourage readers to 
respond to the inclination to write. 
Writing is one of the crafts that is not 
hampered by age. 

Anita M. Browne 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 


Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 





Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Aceredited Boarding School for High Sehool Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 








Fer further information address the Dean 


Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 


Holds membership in the North Centra] Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 





Served by the ‘‘Zephyr, 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 





SCHOOLS ann COLLEGES 


New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


—9———— 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.8. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
rar Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 


jour SB, see- 
retarial | sae library science, fine arte. 











campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORE 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arte. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, J li Dr i 

field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 7ist Street, New 
York, N. Y¥.3; Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Mary Prep y Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. ¥Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 
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Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ae- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. Catiose 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, "including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 










New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B, and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, C Ed i Narsing, 

Teacher Training. Apscoved by the Associa- 

tion of American Universities. pus 

berdering Hudson River. 

One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
‘er-development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof bulld- 
fags: beautiful 42-aere campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ohio 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Milis (Cleveland) Ohie 
Resident Preparatory 8School for Boys 








Ceméucted by the Brothers at Asciy py Notre 

Dame, Indians, Fuily scsredited four 7 

preparatory squrse, Biteated iG p- Romy Cleve- 
and, enjoying all tke facilities afforded by 

city’s libraries, gslleries, museums, ete. Distinctive 


rureal-kome — 138-acre campus, 





tional, cultural and 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C, 
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Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men who 





service your account .. . the principals in 
charge of management and production .. . all 


direct their energies entirely to the business of 





making and selling ecclesiastical candles 








for every church use and purpose. 

It is a specialty with us, and since quality 

is the basic ingredient in every candle we 
make, you may rely on the Mack-Miller name 


for complete satisfaction at all times. 


onda MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 
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